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MENDELSSOHN. 
(Continued from page 223.) 


We may here speak of the extraordinary success which 
Mendelssohn’s works encountered in various parts of the 
Continent. The Forty-second Psalm, and the Meerestille wnd 
Gliickliche Fahrt overture were given at the-Swiss Festival at 
Basle, in July of this year. The public journals spoke 
strongly of the effects produced on the minds of audiences 
hitherto unacquainted with his inspirations. On the 8th of 
July, St. Paul was performed, under the composer's direction, 
at Schwerin ; on the 21st of September, at Reichenberg, in 
Bohemia ; and, in October, at Dresden and Mayence. In the 
year 1841, Mendelssohn reappeared at his post in the 
Gewandhaus, and we read in the Leipzig newspaper of the 
furore he created by his playing Beethoven's pianoforte 
concerto in G major, at the twelfth subscription concert of 
that season. 

“The gem of this day’s concert,” says the writer, “was the 
Beethoven concerto, played by Mendelssohn Bartholdy, to whom 
we are indebted for the revival of so many great works, The 
cadénzas he introduced in both movements, not inferior even to 
those of the well-known concerto in E flat, were those of a 
master of his art, and he reaped the well-earned applause of a 
discerning public.” 

After this meeting, Mendelssohn gave three historical 
concerts, and filled his programme with specimens of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, reserving for him- 
self the choice of compositions, and never introducing more 
than two of these masters on one occasion. At the first of 
the three meetings he played the chromatic fantasia of 
Bach, and a theme with variations written by Handel in the 
year 1720. At the third and last, he accompanied Schroder 
Devrient in “ Adelaide,” and directed the performance of the 
D minor symphony. This last-mentioned work was received 
with great enthusiasm. 


“We heard,” says a correspondent of the Leipzig paper, “a 
new tone in the scherzo, and a vigour and life were given to 
passages quite foreign to anything we have heard before—das 
einzige Deer B une macht dort eine erstauntiche Wirkung 
und giebt der Stelle ein ganz neues Leben.” 

I think it worth while to subjoin the selection for the 
Haydn Concert, since the warmest partisans of that composer 
cannot quarrel with the taste and judgment evinced in the 
choice of such pieces as the Imperial quartet, the Motet “ Du 
bist’s, dem Ruhm und Ehre gebihret,” the symphony in B flat, 
the Hunt and Vintage from The Seasons, with recitative, 
air, and chorus from the Creation. The beautiful huntsman’s 
song by Eichendorff,“ Wer hat dich, duschéner Wald, aufgebaut 
so hoch da droben?” with Mendelssohn’s music, was introduced 
for the first time at the seventeenth meeting of the Gewand- 
haus. The combination of sweet words, and still sweeter 
sounds, has made this song a fayourite with half Europe, and 





who, that has once heard, can ever forget the mournful 
“Lebewohl, du schéner Wald?” When the spring comes 
round again, and the leaves of the wood burst into life, shall 
not this melody call up thememory of the departed, and hal- 
low the recollection of him that is gone? At the nineteenth 
subscription concert, we had the good fortune to hear Beet- 
hoven’s“An die ferne Geliebte,”sung by HerrSchmidt, principal 
tenor at the Opera. Mendelssohn accompanied him, and 
they understood each other so thoroughly, that the perform- 
ance of this expressive lyric left nothing to be desired. On 
one occasion, Schroder Devrient was called to repeat the 
“ Zuleika” song of Mendelssohn, and substituted the “Es ist 
bestimmt in Gottes Rath.” It was known that the composer 
had accepted an engagement at Berlin, and the words “ Doch 
musst du dieses recht verstehn, wenn Menschen aus einander 
gehn, so sagen sie auf wiedersehn,” seemed to have a pointed 
application, which was at once felt by the singer, and recog- 
nised by the audience. Mendelssohn played again, on the 
31st of March, one of his pianoforte duets with Clara Schu- 
mann ; and brought out, on the same occasion, a new symphony 
by Robert Schumann. When we remember that he seldom 
neglected to attend the quartet association, started by his 
friend David, we can understand that the time and abilities 
of Felix were not squandered and misused by a desultory 
and inactive course of life. The greatest proof of his talents 
as a director, however, was yet to come. On the 4th of 
April, 1841, Bach’s Grosse Passions Musik was executed, under 
his direction, by a large chorus of German amateurs, who had 
applied themselves most vigorously to the study of a work of 
which musicians alone can know the extreme difficulty. He, 
Mendelssohn, began rehearsing it in February; and surely 
our admiration of his patience and perseverance is enhanced 
by the recollection of the feeble state of his health, which 
never once hindered the performance of duties requiring 
physical no less than mental power. The herculean diffi- 
culties of the first double chorus in the Passions Musik, 
seemed at first insuperable; the case appeared hopeless, but 
cheerfulness succeeded despondency, and Mendelssohn could 
not resist a hearty fit of laughter at the continued Babel of 
sounds which he eventually brought into order and harmony. 
At last, when each individual member of the chorus was 
certain of his respective part, the character and_ expression 
suitable to each movement were studied, and the thorales, 
sung pianissimo, produced their intended effect. ~ The 
concert came off on Palm Sunday, the 4th of April, 1841, 
in St. Thomas’ Church; and the proceeds were devoted to 
the contemplated statue of the great musician. In 1728, 
Bach had himself conducted his Passions Musik in the very 
same church where, now more than a century afterwards, 
one of the great lights of the present age was presiding at @ 
festival in honour of his predecessor. 

We find the ever active Felix at Weimar on the 15th 
April, conducting his oratorio St, Paul; and, in the same 
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month, by the invitation of the artists of Dresden, directing 
a festival in honour of Cornelius, the great fresco painter of 
Munich. Honours of every description had been showered 
upon Mendelssohn for some years previous to the time of 
which we are treating; and none could complain that they 
were unworthily bestowed, In the year 1836, the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig created him a Doctor of Philosophy— 
“propter insignia in arte musica merita"—and in June 
or July of 1841, he became Capellmeister to the King of 
Saxony. From the earliest part of his reign, Frederic 
William IV. of Prussia, who had brought together in his 
own capital the most eminent men of the day, anxious to 
gain the services of Mendelssohn, offered him a handsome 
salary as conductor at Berlin. Felix could scarcely do other- 
wise than accept the royal offer, and the King bestowed 
much attention in employing him on subjects well adapted 
to his exalted powers, which may well be believed by those 
who. know that the idea of Mendelssohn’s setting the 
Antigone of Sophocles to music entirely originated with his 
illustrious patron. But Felix, not content with devoting 
his time and labour merely in accordance with the wishes of 
the King, felt anxious to do something for the Berlinese 
also. He was, as he himself said, “dem Preussischen Cultus 
Ministerium zur Disposition gestellt,” and any restriction on 
his independent and restless mind was irksome to one accus- 
tomed so long to follow the bent of his own genius, 
Probably, for the first time in his life, Mendelssohn com- 
plained of the duration of his leisure hours ; and it is certain 
that Leipzig presented greater advantages to the musician 
than the city for ever memorable as the place where the 
overture and the choruses of Antigone were written. This 
music was composed during a summer residence at Berlin, in 
the wonderfully short space of eleven days, a fact which 
itself refutes the notion that it was a laboured work, rather 
than one of those real inspirations only vouchsafed to 
great and original artists, Mendelssohn had read Anti- 
gone in the original Greek; and it is clear that his 
thoroughly classical mind, imbued with the spirit of the 
old drama, enabled him to supply so wondrous an accom- 
paniment to the Sophoclean tragedy. The piece was first 
placed on the royal stage at the palace of Potsdam under the 
superintendence of Ludwig Tieck; and, on the 15th of 
October, being the king’s birthday, the play was given with 
the music before a select circle of hearers, Of Mendelssohn’s 
further labours in Berlin little more need be said than that 
he confined himself to active attendance on the rehearsals 
of his oratorio, S¢, Paul, which was performed twice under 
his direction. Mantius, who sang the part of St. Stephen, 
seems to have distinguished himself as the best vocalist on 
these occasions, 

In November, Felix returned once more to the Gewand- 
haus, which had prospered under no less conscientious a 
deputy than A ee David, one recognised by all at 
Leipzig as the most eilicient representative pf his absent 
friend, The oratorio of St. Paw in this year won an Euro- 
pean reputation for its composer, It was given at Reichen- 
berg, in Bohemia; at Freiberg, in Saxony; at Rochelle, in 
France, by the Congrés Musical de ['Ouest, with the text 
translated by Garnault, and, in 1842, was heard for the first 
time in Paris, The chief events in the first three months 
of the following year were the appearance of Mrs, Alfred 
Shaw, Clara Schumann, and the productions of Verhulst, a 
Dutchman, who had studied composition under Mendelssohn ; 
but an all-absorbing topic was the symphony in A minor, 
given on the 13th of March for the first time under the 








baton of the composer, This was the third* symphony he 
had written, but the first which was destined to com- 
mand European fame during the author's lifetime. He 
attached little value to his first symphony in C minor, 
a production of his early years ;+ his second t was composed 
expressly for the Philharmonic Society in London, and had 
not yet been heard out of England ; so we could only com- 
pare the later with the earlier work, and give our preference 
to the former, In this wonderful symphony, Mendelssohn 
has shown a profound knowledge of instrumentation, though 
I cannot go along with critics who assert that the earliest 
commencement of the work dates from his visit to Rome, 
and that southern influences are clearly traceable throughout. 
A plaintive spirit of melancholy pervades the work, which 
contains no strained effort to gain effects, but speaks by 
simple means to the feeling heart. Of the whole four move- 
ments the graceful scherzo and the adagio have met with the 
most favourable reception from the public, though the whole 
symphony was heartily appreciated at Leipzig, and won 
universal favour on a second hearing. I ought to have 
mentioned, antecedent to my brief account of the production 
of this symphony, that Antigone was brought out on the 
Leipzig stage, on the 5th of March, with Donner’s translation, 
and Mendelssohn’s music. If we had not the carmryyes, 
dupuryyes and oupeyyes of the ancient Greeks, the spirit of 
antiquity was not lost even upon a modern audience ; and so 
great was the interest excited on behalf of the tragedy, that 
a meeting of philologists, convened at Cassel in the following 
year, signed an address to Mendelssohn, thanking him “ for 
having substantially revived an interest in the Greek tragedy 
by his own music to the Antigone of Sophocles.” The chorus 
on the love of the All-Powerful, the “ Bacuhus” chorus, with 
its thyrsus and wild cries of inspiration, the melo-dramatic 
passages where Antigone descends into the vault, and where 
Creon brings in the corpse of his son—in all these well- 
known pieces, Mendelssohn has sustained and strengthened 
the power of the old tragic muse. The parts of Creon and 
Antigone were filled by Reger and Mdme. Dessoir, and left 
little to be desired ; indeed, the only reason we can suggest 
for Antigone being neglected now-a-days, is that no singers§ 
(we suppose) are to be found competent to sustain the chief 
characters. The play was performed at Leipzig on the 5th, 
6th, and 8th of March ; and, though some ill-natured critic 
complained that the libretto was formed “von bleiernem 
Versgeklapper,” it outlived criticism, and was pronounced by 
men of all classes as a worthy adaptation from the original. 
[To be continued.] 





* The fourth, counting the Reformation symphony, in D.—Ep, 

+ The world, in this instance, is more indulgent than the father to 
his child.—Ep. 

t In A major—the “ Italian.” —Ep, 

§ Why should the principal parts be entrusted to singers ?—Ep, 





CHELTENHAM.—Madame Montignani has announced an evening 
concert for the 28th instant, for the benefit of the wives an 
children of the expeditionary army. The programme contains 
many attractions. 

Herr Reicnarot is engaged at the Royal Opera, Drury Lane, 
as principal tenor, 

Miss ARABELLA GoppaRD has gone to Bath, to perform at a 
morning and evening concert, under the management of Mr. Case. 

Herr Ernst is playing at a series of concerts in Dublin, The 
great German violinist, who is already well know to the Hiber- 
nian te is creating (as our letters inform us) a furore, and is 
called on three times every evening, 
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THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(From the original of Alewander Oulibicheff.*) 


(Continued from page 246,) 
CHAPTER XII. 
(1780—-1781.) 

In spite of the attempts which had been made by interested 

rsons to prejudice him against Mozart, Carl Theodore, now 
Blector of Bavaria, remembered the young musician, whose 
services he had rejected, with feelings of kindness. This 
prince was very fond of music, and the Munich orchestra, 
with which was associated a company of eminent singers, was, 
perhaps, the best in Europe. e Elector, thinking that a 
task more worthy the talents and reputation of the members 
of his chapel could not be proposed than the execution of a 
work by Mozart, our hero was formally asked, in the name of 
his Royal Highness, to write an opera seria for the carnival of 
the following year, 1781. Mozart consented, and, with 
much difficulty obtaining six weeks’ leave of absence from the 
Archbishop, set out for Munich, in November. For the 
production of a grand lyrico-dramatic work, it was, above all 
things, necessary that the poet, composer, and singers should 
consult together. On such occasions the poet invariably 
showed himself the most obliging—like all petty authorities 
in their dealings with great ones, The Uibretto was to be en- 
titled: Jdomeneo, Re di Creta, osia Ilia e Idamante. The 
author, a certain Abbé Varesco, who resided at Salzburg, was 
unable to go to Munich. Mozart was, therefore, obliged to 
communicate with him through the mediation of his father, 
who forwarded the musician’s observations to the poet, and 
received the words, as soon as they were ready or had been 
altered in accordance with Mozart’sinstructions. The letters 
on this subject give frequent proof of Mozart’s remarkable 
tact in perceiving what was fitted for the stage—which, by 
the way, had no little to do with the dramatic excellence of 
his music. His suggestions show, even to those unacquainted 
with Jdomeneo, that, from his entrance on the career of 
musical reformer, Mozart trod in the footsteps of Gluck, 
wherever Gluck was a thinker and logician, and that he had 
well considered the true relations between dramatic and 
musical effect. We quote a few passages: 

“T have one request to make of the Abbé, In order to render 
it what I weak t should like the aria for Ilia, in the second 
act,.to be somewhat altered. There could not be a better 
strophe than ‘Se il padre perdei, in te lo ritroyo.’ But one 
thing always strikes me as unnatural, N.B., in an aria—the 
‘asides.’ In spoken dialogue these are natural enough, since a 
word or two ‘aside’ may be quickly uttered; but in an aria, 
where the words must be repeated, they have a bad effect, 

“The second duet is omitted altogether, and with more profit 
than loss to the opera. You cannot fail to observe, if you read 
the acene through, that it is rendered dull and cold by the intro- 
duction of an aria or duet, and is, moreover, very génant for the 
other actors, who are obliged to remain doing nothing; besides 
which, the magnanimous contest between Ilia and Idomeneo would 
become too long, and, as a natural consequence, lose its effect.” 

The Abbé Varesco introduced a cavatina for the King of 
Crete, between the choruses at the end of the second act. 

“Here,” Mozart remarks, “it will be preferable to have a 
simple recitative, in which the orchestra can be well employed, 
In this scene—which, on account of the action and the group- 
ings, as we arranged them a short time since with Legrand, is 
likely to be the most striking—such a tumult and confusion 
will take place on the stage, that an aria would cut a sorry 


* This translation, which has been made expressly for the Musical 
World, is copyright. — 





figure; besides, there is the storm, which the aria of Herr Raff 
(Idomeneo) will not allow to end so quickly. <A recitative be- 
tween the choruses is incomparably better. 

“ Apropos! The scene between father and son, in the first 
act, and the first scene in the second act, are both too long; they 
will certainly be tiresome, especially as, in the first act, the two 
actors are bad, while the one in the second is not much better: 
besides, the whole is nothing more than a description of what 
the spectators have already seen with their own eyes. The 
scenes may be printed as they stand. All I want of the Abbé is 
to tell me how they can be curtailed, and that, as much as 
possible ; otherwise I must cut them myself, for they will not do 
as they are—for musical purposes, of course.” 

Idomeneo, whose son, devoted by his father’s oath to the 
vengeance of the heavenly powers, is restored by the oracle 
of Neptune, expresses his joy in an aria, which is introduced 
at the end of the opera. 

“This iy writes Mozart, “ pleases neither Raff nor myself. 
It is not at all what we wished. It should convey nothing but 
a sense of tranquillity and contentment, and this it does only in 
the second part. We have seen, heard, and felt, throughout the 
whole opera, quite enough of the misfortune of Idomeneo; but 
it is quite proper that he should speak of his actual condition,” 

A more important suggestion follows :— 

“Do you not think that the answer of the subterranean 
voice” (the Oracle of Neptune), “is too long? Consider this 
point carefully. Picture to yourself the theatre. The voice 
must be horrible—it must penetrate to the heart—the audience 
must believe it true, and how can this be, if the answer is too 
long, and makes the spectators every moment more convinced of 
its unreality? If the speech of the Ghost in Hamlet were not 
so long, the effect would be greater.” 

An author of taste might express himself with more 
eloquence, but certainly not with better sense. And yet 
it is remarkable that the same man, who spoke thus, was 
destined, at a future time, to bring upon the stage an appari- 
tion which is before the audience much longer than 
Shakspeare’s Ghost, and whose protracted presence, far from 
weakening the effect, strengthens the illusion and raises the 
unearthly feeling of dread to a pitch that no dramatist, 
novelist, or musician has ever yet attained, and in all pro- 
bability ever will. From this we may conclude, that in art 
there is no truth so firmly established but genius can some- 
times overthrow it. I feel convinced, moreover, that it was 

possible for music alone to sanctify an exception of this 
kind, 

The first two acts of Idomeneo excited such enthusiasm, at 
the rehearsals, among the musicians aud connoisseurs of 
Munich, that Mozart’s friends began to grow apprehensive 
about the third, which was not yet finished. The adage, 
Finis coronat opus, seemed, in this case, almost impossible, 
and it was doubted whether the composer would be able to 
preserve, to the end of his work, the high flight he had 
hitherto taken. Mozart himself, feeling no anxiety, merely 
redoubled his efforts :— 

“ Both my head and hands,” he writes, “are so full of it, that 
T should not be astonished if I were to be transformed into the 
third act myself; this alone costs more trouble than an entire 
opera, for there is hardly a scene in it which cannot be made 
highly interesting.” a 

In another part of his correspondence he writes as 
follows :— 

“The third act will be, at least, as good as the other two—for 
my own part, I believe it will be far better, and that we shall 
be able to say with justice—Finis coronat opus.” 

Mozart was not mistaken. The third act turned out far 








better than the others ; and, if it cost him more pains than 
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“an entire opera,” we shall find that it alone out-weighed in 
the scale all the tragic operas of the last century. 

The rehearsals went off capitally, the Elector himself 
being present, and conversing in the most condescending 
manner with the composer. “I am delighted at seeing him* 
again,” said he, on first encountering Mozart ; and a few days 
afterwards he observed to our hero:—“The opera will be 
charming. He will assuredly gain honour by it. One 
would hardly imagine that such great things were concealed 
in so little a head.” ‘The musicians, most of whom were 
well-informed and highly talented artists, openly expressed 
their admiration of a work that far surpassed everything 
they had previously heard. Mozart himself was in an 
atmosphere of delight, as is manifest in all the letters he 
wrote at the time. The flattery of the great, the homage of 
his equals, the intoxicating influence of genius—so un- 
mistakeably apparent in his first great work—the unerring 
presentiment of a deathless reputation, and, in addition to all 
this, the charms of love—requited and happy love—made up 
a sum of happiness as much as the human soul could 
possibly endure and enjoy at one and the same time. 

No wonder that Jdomeneo, produced under such circum- 
stances, should ever afterwards have remained one of its 
parent’s best loved children. Never did Mozart conceal his 
partiality for the first-born of his genius; he even placed 
it side by side with Don Juan, that terrible younger 
brother, whose loftier stature, in the eyes of all but its com- 
poser, made a favourable comparison impossible. Was it a 
mere delusion, which brought to mind the sweetest moments 
of Mozart’s life—or a partiality founded on the real truth ? 
We shall discuss this in its proper place. 

Since the rehearsals of the opera had begun, the reports of 
its extraordinary merit had been spreading far and wide. In 
Munich, and the neighbouring towns, nothing was talked of 
but the new opera, which was to create an era in music. 
These flattering accounts soon reached Salzburg and came to 
the ears of Leopold Mozart, confirming the intelligence he 
had received from his son and from other correspondents. 
All this was in the highest degree satisfactory. The person 
most interested in the events, namely, the composer, enter- 
tained no doubt whatever of the result. WhenI said the 
person most ‘nterested, I forgot that there is a feeling which 
surpasses personal interest and induces more care than self- 
love itself. While Mozart indulged in a sentiment of perfect 

security, his father thought of nothing but preventing, by 
his foresight and advice, the thousand and one unlucky turns 
of fortune, the possibility of which, in spite of all the most 
favourable reports, he was unable to banish from his mind. 

“You know,” he writes to his son, “that we cannot expect 
every one to be friendly; there must always be a certain amount 
of doubt, and a but mixed up in the most promising affairs, It 
was doubted whether the second act would be as new and as 
good as the first. This point has been set at rest, but there will 
still be some distrust about the third. I would, also, wager my 
head that some wil! even doubt whether the music is calculated 
to produce the same effect on the stage as ina room; and, indeed, 
to accomplish this, the greatest zeal and the best feeling are 
necessary on the part of the orchestra. Endeavour to keep the 
musicians in good humour, and to inspire them all with favour- 
able sentiments towards yourself. I know your manner of 
writing requires unflagging and studied attention on the 
part of the instrumentalists; and this is no joke, when all the 
members of the orchestra must, for three hours, apply them- 
selves with equal zeal and interest. Even the meanest fiddler is 
most sensibly flattered, when praised in a tée-d-téte; he is 





* See note, page 50, 





thereby rendered still more anxious and attentive, and a civility 
of this description costs nothing.” 

In another letter, Leopold Mozart says :— 

“T recommend you, in your work, to think not only of the 
musical but of the unmusical public, You know that for every 
ten judges there are a hundred who understand nothing about 
it.* Do not, therefore, forget the so-called popular element, for 
it tickles the long ears.” 

To this, Mozart replied :— 

“Do not be alarmed about the ‘so-called popular element,’ 
My opera contains music for all classes—the ‘long ears’ ex- 
cepted.” 

Leopold Mozart had not long to wait for an account of 
the first representation of Jdomeneo, Had he deprived him- 
self of the pleasure of assisting, he would not have reaped 
the full reward of twenty years’ solicitude and exertion. 
He arrived in Munich the 26th of January, the day fixed 
for the production of the opera, and that immediately pre- 
ceding Mozart’s birthday. Many other persons were also 
attracted from our hero’s native place, to be present at the 
first performance of their fellow-townsman’s admirable work, 
The opera was greeted with tremendous applause, the public 
vociferating and applauding with hands and feet. But who 
can describe the feelings of Mozart’s old and venerable father? 
I picture him to myself seated in a corner of the orchestra, 
listening to the music, without daring to trust his own 
ears, lost in the gigantic proportions of the quartett 
and the magnificent choruses, in which the applause of the 
audience disputed the palm with the rage of Neptune himself, 
Let the reader imagine a man who, after living sixty years, 
experiences the greatest pleasure of his whole life—a learned 
musician, plunged into a state of ecstacy by a work of the 
beauty of which nor he nor any one else had entertained the 
slightest notion—Mozart’s own teacher, sharing in the first 
lesson of a universal system of music, which the world was to 
receive from his pupil—the pupil whose little fingers he had 
guided, when they were too weak to write down what a head 
of five years had conceived—that pupil whom Heaven had 
confided to him, and who was the grand object of his life, his 
boast, his pride, his joy, his all—in a word, his only son! 
From this moment, the old man’s task was at an end ; the 
line of demarcation was distinctly drawn between paternal 
authority and the complete independence of a son, in whose 
emancipation Jdomeneo had a greater share than his four-and- 
twenty years. We now virtually take leave of Leopold 
Mozart for the days he has yet to live, since he is no longer 
so immediately concerned in our hero’s destiny. He cannot 
be reproached with having shared our attention too long with 
his son; and, besides having been the principal personage of 
the drama, in so far as the action was concerned, I am pleased 
to think that Leopold Mozart has, also, earned the friendship 
and respect of the reader, An excellent man, endowed with 
rare qualities, he devoted the capabilities which Heaven had 
given him, with great prudence and wonderful self-denial, to 
develope the far superior powers of his son. Thus, also, does 
the lapidary, when he reduces ordinary diamonds to dust, in 
order to cut and polish the incomparable and priceless bril- 
liant, which is destined to adorn the crown of an emperor. 

Mozart’s genius for sacred music manifested itself during 
the period at which he re-modelled the lyrico-dramatic art, 





* If so favourable a state of things really existed in Munich, no 
other city was ever so full of connoisseurs, 

+ In the third act, 

t Leopold Mozart died on the 28th May, 1787, 
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The celebrated Offertorium, “ Miserecordias Domini,” dates 
from the same time as Jdomeneo. This fragment of a mass, 
composed for the Munich chapel, is, with the exception of 
the Requiem, the most perfect specimen of church music ever 
composed by Mozart. He himself entertained this opinion, 
and, subsequently, regretted, with the greatest naivelé, that 
he had not preserved a copy of the original manuscript, 
which he left in Munich. One thing is certain—if Mozart 
alone could write so many beautiful works, he also alone 
would have forgotten to have them copied out and published. 
Others were, fortunately, more careful; and any music- 
publisher of the present day would be ashamed to own that 
he had not the lost Ofertorvwm in his catalogue. 

In his joy, at Munich, Mozart entirely forgot that his 
leave of absence had expired three months, when a letter 
from the Archbishop summoned him to Vienna, whither the 
prelate had gone. The transition from freedom and happi- 
ness, from flattery and caresses, to the archiepiscopal rule, 
was too sudden and violent for Mozart, who felt it all the 
more keenly. He arrived in Vienna at nine in the morning, 
and was immediately informed that he was required to be 
present daily at half-past eleven, the hour appointed for 
dinner. At this time of the day he was never hungry. It 
was better, however, to dine without appetite than not to 
dine at all. But his companions at table were the Arch- 
bishop’s two grooms of the chamber, who always took the 
best places—two cooks and a confectioner, with Cecarelli 
and Brunetti, who were members of the Salzburg Capelle. 
The artists of the kitchen enlivened the repast with highly- 
seasoned jokes, which Mozart could only avoid by silence. 
The company into which the Archbishop had forced him could 
have little attractions for one who had sat at table with princes. 
Brunetti informed him that all the members of the chapel, 
according to invariable custom, were obliged to play either 
in the Archbishop’s rooms, when he gave a musical 
party, or at the houses of other noble gentlemen, where he 
might condescend to lend out his people. One of the 
prelate’s grooms of the chamber was always stationed at the 
door of the reception-rooms, and, on the arrival of a musi- 
cian, would call a lackey to show him to a corner of the 
apartment, where he had to remain, without moving, until 
the concert began. This kind of etiquette was as little to 
Mozart’s taste as the dinner. The composer of [domeneo 
was of opinion, that he had no occasion for a master of the 
ceremonies in livery, to conduct him to a drawing-room, and 
acted accordingly. On the following day, a Russian noble- 
man, Prince Galitzin, who resided in Vienna, gave a concert. 
Although neither the Emperor nor the nobility could endure 
the Archbishop, he was always invited to their parties, as 
that was the only means of securing the members of his 
chapel. Mozart proceeded to the party alone. He went up 
stairs, passed the groom of the chamber, outstripped the 
lackey, who had been summonsed to receive him, hurried 
through the rooms, advanced straight towards the Prince, to 
whom he “made his bow,” and remained fixed at the post of 
honour, which he had thus bravely gained. While talking 
in the easiest manner with the master of the house, his com- 
rades, Brunetti and Cecarelli, were sitting in a corner of the 
orchestra, not daring to move hand or foot. Such an act of 
audacity as that committed by Mozart excited, in the highest 
degree, the anger of the Archbishop, who would have 
thought himself guilty of a breach of duty, had he allowed 
our hero to escape one iota of the penance to which he had, 
as the Archbishop considered, rendered himself liable. 
Mozart was, every day, compelled to hear the most 





insulting epithets applied to him. In order to crush 
that pride to which the applause of the world too easily 
gave birth, and to deliver him from the temptations to 
which a well-filled purse might expose him, the Arch- 
bishop refused him permission to give a concert, and 
even went so far as to forbid him to play gratuitously at a 
performance for the benefit of the widows of musicians, in 
which all the artists and dilettanti in Vienna took part. On 
this occasion, however, the entire aristocracy interceded for the 
culprit. They represented to the Archbishop that to de- 
prive the concert of an artist of talent, new to the Viennese 
public, was to rob the widow of her mite, of which, in his 
character of spiritual shepherd, he was the proper guardian. 
These and other such allusions reminded him that charity 
belongs to outward appearances, for which the Archbishop 
cared not a litile ; and Mozart was finally allowed to take 
part in the charitable work. Such a pianist as our hero, 
then without an equal in the world, of course made a most 
successful début in Vienna, the classical home of the piano. 
The public received him with enthusiasm. His friends were 
loud in their congratulations, and urged him to give a con- 
cert on his own account, the ladies undertaking to dispose of 
the tickets. All, however, was in vain; the Archbishop 
remained inflexible. 

Mozart had for some time thought of quitting the service 
of the Archbishop altogether. The prelate’s harshness and 
avarice, the contempt he always manifested for the members 
of his chapel, and the insulting expressions to which he con- 
tinually submitted them, finally exhausted the patience of our 
hero, who had only accepted the place out of deference to his 
father. There are, and must be, however, certain limits to 
filial devotion. The caprice of a tyrant, whom he was obliged 
to obey, deprived Mozart of the only resource by which an 
artist can earn his bread. A single concert in Vienna would 
have brought him in double the wretched pittance he received 
at Salzburg. Although aware of this, he still hesitated ; and 
it was not until he had been subjected to the most degrading 
treatment, that he could make up his mind to break the 
bonds which attached him to his unworthy master. The 
words “knave,” “scoundrel,” “rascal,” and “blackguard” 
tingled in his ears. Such were the shameful epithets ap- 
plied on one occasion to the composer of Jdomeneo; while he 
who made use of them was an Archbishop, and a preacher of 


the Gospel. The effect upon Mozart was such that he was 
compelled to take to his bed for two days, but he previously 
sent in his resignation. 

(To be continued.) 








M. Thalberg, the pianist, is going to Vienna, to be present at 
the festival in honour of the Emperor of Austria’s marriage. 

M. Demunck, a young Belgian violoncellist, of great promise, 
died lately, to the great regret of those who knew him, both in 
his public and private capacity. M.Demunck was as well 
known in London as in Brussels, his native city, 

Carto Evasro Sorrva, an Italian composer of eminence, died recently 
aged sixty-two. He wrote many operas, and among others several for 
the Scala, 

Prague.—The municipal authorities have advertised for plans of a 
new national theatre. The prize offered for the best design is 1,000 
florins (£104), and for the second, 300 florins (£32). Theplans must 
be sent in to the authorities within six months, and a committee will 
be appointed to decide upon their respective merits. They will be 
exhibited for a fortnight, previous to the committee coming to # 
decision. The theatre is not to cost more than 150,000 florins 
(£18,500). 

Minan.—Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul has entirely succeeded at the Con- 
servatorio, It is now the turn of Elijah. 
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ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER. 


“In 1832, travelling through Spain, Rossini met with 
M. Aguado, the Spanish banker, who entertained the warmest 
friendship for him.—‘My dear Rossini,’ said M. Aguado—‘I 
have a favour to ask of you. The Abbé de Varéla,an influential 
personage at Madrid, wishes to have a sacred work from your 

en; will you sit down at the piano and compose a Stabat? 
The reverend father will pay handsomely. You must dedicate 
it to him, and allow it to be performed in a convent.’ In two 
months the Stabat was completed and transmitted to Father 
Varéla, in acknowledgment of which a snuff-box, worth 5000 
francs, wat sented to Rossini, through the agency of 
M. Aguado. The composer little thought that, ten years later, his 
Stabat would be the subject of disgraceful law apie and 
the fiercest controversies. In 1841, however, M. Aulagnier, a 
music publisher in Paris, announced his intention of publishing 
the Stabat Mater, having purchased the manuscript of Father 
Varéla’s executors. M. Aulagnier conceived himself perfectly 
justified ; but unfortunately his bargain only secured him the 
ession of the manuscript, without the right of publishing or 
roducing it in public. Being informed of what was going on, 
Bossini was extremely angry. The score which M. Aulagnier 
threatened to publish, without his permission, was incomplete. 
Rossini had composed only six pieces of the Stabat, the others 
being the work of Sig. Tadolini, then directeur du chant at the 
Italian Opera in Paris. This annoyed him more than anything 
else. Moreover, the work had been scored for a small orchestra, 
and was therefore not calculated to satisfy the public, whom he 
had accustomed to the richest and most elaborate instrumental 
accompaniments. He immediately wrote to M. Troupenas, his 
friend and publisher, to say that he was entirely remodelling 
the shapeless Stabat, and authorised him to arrest, by every 
legal means in his power, the publication and performance of the 
original work dedicated to Father Varéla. His letter was as 
follows :-— 


**¢My dear Troupenas,—I received your letter of the 16th instant, and 
intend at once to set about marking my Stabat by the metronome, as you 
desire. M. Aulagnier presumes, upon the copy in his possession, so far as 
to threaten me with an action, suggesting that the present made me by the 
reverend gentleman, constituted, so far as he was concerned, an act of 
sale on my part. This is highly amusing. He, also, says he will have 
the ancient Stabat performed, at a monster concert, as he calls it. If 
he seriously intends to carry out such a plan, I hereby give you full and 
unlimited power to prevent, by means of application to the courts of law, 
and the police, the execution of a work under my name, in which there 
are only six pieces of my composition. I forward you, also, by this post, 
three more pieces which I have scored; so that all I have now to sen 
you is the final chorus, which you will receive next week. Try not to 
blaguer the merits of my Stabat too much in the papers. We should 
avoid anything that may enable people to turn us both into ridicule, I 
send you two letters from M. Aulagnier, that you may know what are his 
views. The letters, of course, are intended solely for your perusal. It 
is as well, also, that you should know I never signed a deed of sale 
with the Reverend Father Varéla; that I merely dedicated the Stabat to 
him; that the greater number of the pieces are not composed by me; 
and that I am ready to pursue to the last, either in France, or else- 
where, any publisher who may try to swindle me. 

“© Bologna, 24th September, 1841. Gracaccutno Rosstnt.’ 

“This letter was accompanied by a deed of assignment, drawn 

up in the following terms :~— 
=“ ‘I, theundersigned, Giacacchino Rossini, composer of music, now residing 
at Bologna, in Italy, hereby assign, without reserve, to MM. Troupenas 
and Co., the music of a Stabat Mater, composed by me in the aforesaid 
city, in 1832. This assignment—which has been made with a view to 
the publication of the work in question, in whatever form the assignee 
shall consider most suitable, either with an accompaniment for the 
orchestra, or for the piano alone, for France as well as for every other 
country, is in consideration of the sum of six thousand francs, French 
money, payable on the 15th February next, at the house of MM. Roths- 
child, Brothers, at Paris. I engage to acknowledge, if n , an 


s , y 
subsequent assignment M. Troupenas and Co, may make of the aforesaid 
composition, and declare that, up to this day, I never gave any one else 
authority to publish it. 

“* Done in duplicate between the contracting parties. 
** Bologna, 22nd September, 1841. 


GiacaccHino Rossii,’ 





“The action had hardly commenced before the work began to 
create some noise in the artistic world. Ata private party in 
the house of the late M. Zimmerman, the Stabat was tried for the 
first time, in the presence of a few of Rossini’s friends, Shortly 
afterwards, on Sunday, the 3lst October, 1841, M. Troupenas 
invited several well-known musicians and representatives of the 
press to the residence of M. Henri Herz, when six pieces of the 
Stabat were performed. M.T. Labarre presided at the piano, 
M. Panseron directed the choruses, M. Girard conducted the 
double quartet, and Mesdames Viardot Garcia, and Labarre, 
MM. Alexis Dupont and Géraldy sang the solo parts. The 
action at law, however, still proceeded, and the legal possessor, 
M. Troupenas, did not know what means to adopt in order to 
procure for Rossini’s new work the publicity it merited. Two 
months passed, and every one knew that there existed a sacred 
composition by the author of Guillaume Tell, although not more 
than fifty had heard it tried. 

“ After the first five hearing, we proceeded to M. Troupe- 
nas, and proposed that he should make over to us the exclusive 
right of performing the Stabat, in Paris, for three months, for the 
consideration of eight thousand francs. ‘The work only cost me 
six,’ said the publisher; ‘your offer seems acceptable. In an 
hour, M. Masset, my partner, shall call and bring you an answer.’ 
The answer was favourable. We paid the eight thousand francs, 
in return for which we received a copy of the manuscript. 

“Tt was now our turn to knock at the doors of theatres, only 
to encounter disappointments. M. Léon Pillet, then director of 
the Opera, told us that his theatre was not the place for church 
music, and that we ought to take the Stabat to the Madeleine, 
M. Dormoy, the manager of the Italiens, was equally doubtful 
of its success, and declined to entertain the matter. We had 
nothing left but to hire the Italian Opera, and provide solo- 
singers, choristers, and orchestra at our own risk. The first 
thing was to ensure the soepeneiets of the principal artists. 
Mad. Giula Grisi and Signor io listened to our proposals 
with indifference. Signor Tamburini alone appreciated the im- 
portance of the work, and, after going through the ‘ Pro Peccatis’ 
twice, and glancing at the whole composition, exclaimed, ‘It is 
grand; it is admirable : I will speak to Mesdames Grisi and 
Albertazzi, and to M. Mario; meanwhile, you may reckon upon 
me without reserve. The same evening, M. Dormoy informed 
us that the artists had consented to sing in the Stabat. We 
deposited six thousand francs for the expenses, which ultimatel, 
amounted to eleven thousand. The only condition for whic 
we stipulated was, that no one should be admitted into the 
theatre during the rehearsals. 

“The Stabat was immediately advertised in large letters in 
the bills of the Italiens. Two days afterwards, the chorus and 
orchestra were called for the first rehearsal. More than six 
hundred persons applied for admission; but M. Dormoy was 
true to his agreement with us, and refused. On the day of the 
first trial, there was no one in the front of the theatre but the 
manager and ourselves. At the conclusion of the rehearsal, a 

unanimous shout of admiration arose from orchestra and chorus. 
The effect produced at this rehearsal was soon published abroad; 
and, in twenty-four hours, every place was taken for the first 
performance, At last, the eventful day arrived, when the 
Stabat Mater was executed, before an immense audience, on the 
7th January, 1842, in the Théatre Ventadour, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. At the end, Rossini’s name was pronounced 
amidst thunders of applause. Three pieces: the ‘Inflammatus,’ 
the unaccompanied quartet, and the ‘Pro Peccatis,’ were 
encored, and the audience left the theatre deeply moved, and 
with a general feeling of admiration. 

“Up to this period, the Théatre Italien, under M. Dormoy’s 
management, had dragged along a wretched existence. 6 
Stabat endowed it with fresh life. M. Dormoy felt this, and 
regretted that he had declined to associate himself with us in 
the speculation. The next day, very early, however, he called, 
and entreated us to resign the Stabat, and aid him in restor- 
ing his tottering fortunes. It was in his power to refuse us the 
use of his theatre for any future performances of the work; and, 
although we might have gained one hundred thousand franes by 





the new chef-d'euvre, we ceded our right for a net sum of twelve 
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thousand francs. The Stabat was performed fourteen times 
during the season, and brought the management one hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. ; 

“Two months afterwards, Rossini, who is not so callous as 

ople would make him out, addressed us the following 
etter :— 

“* My dear Sirs,—I have heard all that you have done for the per- 
formance of my little Stabat Mater, at the Théatre Italien. I was not 
aware that M. Troupenas had ceded his right to you; but I am doubly 
pleased at the circumstance, because it has turned out profitable to 
yourselves, and, thanks to your valuable friendship for me, my work 
was confided to artists whose talents ensured its success. Receive my 
sincere thanks, which I hope to be able to repeat to you at Bologna, 
since, as M. Troupenas informs me in 4 letter, you will soon be 
there.—G. Rossry1. 


“The action to which the Stabat gave rise was at last con- 
cluded. M. Aulagnier lost his cause, and M. Troupenas was 
declared whole and sole proprietor of the score. 

“Since 1842, there has not been a single season, in which the 
Stabat Mater has not been performed, at least once. M. Ragani, 
remaining faithful to the old tradition, entrusted its execution to 
the élite of his company, and in 1854 Rossini’s sacred work has 
had the same success as in 1842, Escvpier.” 





DRAMATIC. 


Lyoeum—The Lyceum, in all but language, is a French 
theatre. If it were suddenly transplanted from the Boulevards 
to the Strand, it could not be more thoroughly Parisian. French 
taste governs it entirely. The decorations, appointments, and 
dresses, are all in the French style ; a French manner is assumed 
by the artists ; a French atmosphere pervades the stage, and the 
interior of the house. Eve ber produced is got up with 
deference to French godt. . Charles Mathews gives a de- 
cided preference to French pieces, and admirably mimics the 
French actors. Hence, to go to the Lyceum is to go to the 


Variétés, or the Vaudeville, with the pieces “ done into” English. 


In the present dearth of dramatic writers in England, Mr. 
Charles Mathews could hardly do anything else than depend 
upon French writers for his entertainments. In fact, we seldom 
see any thing in the bills, but what are translations, or adapta- 
tions from the French. Latest of these was anew Proverbe, 
called Give a Dog an ili Name, produced on Tuesday. It isa 
translation from MM. Barriére and Lorin’s Quand on veut tuer 
son Chien. (The title, at all events, is no translation.) The plot 
consists in the attempts of acoxcomb to seduce his friend’s wife; 
the perfect confidence of the husband; the momentary hesitation 
of the wife; and the ultimate defeat of the coxcomb. This story 
might be treated seriously, or humourously, according to the 
inclination of the writer. Had it been written seriously, how- 
ever, the story would have been repulsive. Nothing can more 
deeply shock an audience, supposed to preside in a theatre as 
moral arbiters, than the representation of a virtuous wife about 
to yield to the impudent addresses of a scoundrel, who has not 
even the art to conceal his indifference. Indeed, with an actor of 
less consummate coolness and imperturbability than Mr. Charles 
Mathews, or, perhaps, at any other theatre than the Lyceum 
where French morality is accepted as a fixture, we are inclin 
to think, that Give a Dog an ill Name, would have met with a 
very different fate. Nevertheless, the “dangerous” position ex- 
cepted, the Proverbe is one of the most commendable pieces of 
the kind ever seen at the Lyceum. The dialogue is spirited, 
and the interest well sustained throughout. At the terntination, 
when the shallow rascal is dismissed to contempt and ridicule, 
morality is somewhat appeased, and poetical justice satisfied. 
We may remark, however, that the portrait of the all-loving 
end half-failing wife, is much too subtle for the province of mere 

arce. 
The acting was excellent. Nothing could be better than Mr. 
Charles Mathews, as the smooth and imperturbable seducer ; or 
than Mr. Frank Matthews, as the hearty and confiding husband; 
or than the gentle and susceptible wife, Miss M. Oliver, who 
was all, and more than the twin-authors could have dreamed of. 
The proverbe was received with loud applause, and the author 


called for at theend. He did not appear, being only a translator; 
or was, perhaps, ashamed to receive the applause due to the two 
French gentlemen whom he had so successfully pillaged. 


HayMarket.—Mr. Buckstone— 
“ Tile caput flavum lauro Parnasside cinctus’— 

finding the trip he took some time since, to the home of the 
Muses, so a table; set out, last Monday, on a longer excur- 
sion. We had the good fortune to accompany him, and can 
express our satisfaction at his Voyage Round the Globe (in 
Leicester-square). The idea of the piece is similar to that of 
Mr. Planché’s last. Mr, Buckstone is again at a loss for a subject 
for his burlesque. In this dilemma, he meets an author (Mr. W. 
Farren), with whom he proceeds to the monster globe of Mr. 
Wyld. At the foot of the stairs, they both fall asleep, and 
dream that they are making a voyage in quest of novelty to the 
four quarters of the world. Such is the gist of the plot, 
“qui brille par son absence.” The dialogue, however, is 
so elegant, clever, and witty, the scenery so excellent, the 
allusions to passing events so happy, the dresses so gorgeous 
and chaste, and the grouping so classical, that Mr. Buckstone 
will be doomed, like the Wanderin Jew, or the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, “to walk the earth” for a considerable time to 
come. Mrs. Fitzwilliam played the part of Cybele with great 
taste. Miss Featherstone, who impersonated the Spirit of the 
Overland Mail, would be much better could she divest herself 
of the idea that she is a favourite (which she certainly is), and 
of the rather flippant manner assumed by her in consequence 
(which, with her real talent and personal attractions, is un- 
necessary). The house has been crowded during the week, 


ApgLPHl—The Overland Journey to Constantinople as under- 
taken by Lord Bateman, formed the Easter novelty at this 
theatre. The author, Mr. R, B. Brough, has, in a manner that 
oe seen to be rae connected Lord Bateman, of 
egendaty notoriety, with the nt war against Russia—the 
young gentleman bei eantnh talon by Ceesar de Byzantium 
(Mr. Selby), no other than a certain Imperial personage who has 
lately earned for himself an unenviable notoriety. The dialogue 
is full of telling jokes and inuendoes, which were exceedingly 
well received by the audience. The mise-en-scéne even surpasses 
the usual Adelphi “effects.” We may mention, more particularly, 
the “Fairy Camp by Moonlight,” the view of the “Golden Horn,” 
and both scenes in the second act. Nothing, again, could 
be more admirably managed than the Fairy (French and English) 
armies, whose evolutions reflected credit on Mad. Celeste, the 
clever directress. Mrs. Keeley made much of the small part of 
John Thomas, Lord Bateman’s “ Proud ewe Fans and was 
the neatest tiger we ever saw. Last, not least, Mr. Selby’s “ make- 
up” and acting, in mimicry of the Ozar Nicholas, were “ most 
tolerable and not to be endured.” The piece was quite 
successful, 

Prixcrss’s—The new drama, Faust and Marguerite, produced 
on Wednesday night, is from a French drama of the same name, 
which appeared at the Porte St. Martin, in 1850, The plot in 
the main follows Githe’s poem, but deviates from it in the 
details. The piece, in its French dress, is highly melo-dramatic, 
and well fitted to the stage. The cast embraces Mr. Charles 
Kean as Mephistophiles; Mr. Ryder, Faust; Mr. Cathcart, 
Valentine ; and Miss Leclercq as Marguerite. The piece obtain 
a great success, which must be partly attributed to the splendour 
and completeness of the muse-en-scéne. Particulars in our 
next. 


Kéxtesnrrg.—Mr. Benedict's Kreuz/ahrer has been produced here, 
with success. 
ee Grogav.—Herr Wagner's Tannhduser is the last novelty at the 
eatre. 
CaRISRUHE.—Mad, Howitz-Steinau, the prima donna, has been 
afpeinved Grohsserzogliche Kammerstingerin (Grand-ducal Chamber 
inger). 
oTtta.—Herr Lampert has been appointed Umeister, in 
the place of Herr Drouet, who has tendered his mig tion. Hert 
Drouet, who will be remembered as a very celebtated flatitist, is going 











to settle in the United States, 
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NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS cannot be received after 1 o’clock, p.M., on 
Friday. 

The Publishers will be glad to purchase copies of Nos. 1 and 
3 of the present series of the Musica WorLp. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. T. L. F. (Uxbridge.)—We admire the hymn, but it would be 
against our rule to insert it. 

W. C. S. (Birmingham.)—We have had so many kind offers of a 
similar nature, that as we cannot accept them all, we are com- 
pelled to decline them all. Our correspondent calls attention to a 
paragraph in the Memoir of Mr. Stus Reeves, which appeared 
in the MustcaL Wor D, where it is stated, that on a particular 
occasion, Mr. Rezves “was appointed organist and choir- 
master of North Cray Church.” According to W. C. &., how- 
ever—who was at North Cray when Mr. Sims REEvEs was 
singing there—“ there never was an organ in the church,” and 
consequently “no organist.” 

ERRATUM IN ovR Last.—ZJn an article on the Misses Couz’s Con- 
cert, for “it is not all who would like to hear them can pay 
half-a-crown for that pleasure,” read, “ it is not all who would 
like to hear them can pay half-a-guinea for that pleasure.” 
The error might have been at once guessed from the context ; 
but we prefer making the amende honorable to the two 
charming young singers. 

H. F. (Nottingham.)—Our correspondent informs us that Mr. 
H. C. Cooper, has already performed Beethoven’s violin con- 


certo in public. 
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Ir being holiday time, we may be excused from saying 


anything serious about music in our leading columns. Al- 
though music is the grand topic to which this journal is 
devoted, a few words apropos of the theatres, and their 
various contributions to the festivities of Easter week, may 
not inappropriately usurp the space usually devoted to dis- 
cussions exclusively musical. 

The Drama is not exempt from the common fate of all things 
substellary. It suffers change and undergoes decay. That 
particular class of entertainment which delights the public 
one year, may be despised the next; what flourishes to-day, 
may die to-morrow. Time was when Pantomime ata theatre, 
on Boxing-night, was as indispensable as plum-pudding on 
Christmas Day, or pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. No manager 
would venture to present even the most startling novelty at 
Christmas in lieu of pantomime. If he dared, the public 
would, in all probability, either stay at home or “damn” 
the innovation. A sort of religious feeling, coeval with the 
“ mysteries,” extended to the exclamation d’ intrata of the 
clown—“ Here we are !”—and to the famous aria buffa of 
“ Hot Codlins!” Not to be irreverent, Pantomime to the 
masses was a kind of missa solennis, deprived of which in 
Christmas time, they would be like fish out of water. Cen- 
turies later, a new kind of chronic entertainment began to 
grow up at Easter, and Easter Monday became, as it were, a 





Spring Boxing-night. The conclusion, that Easter, being a 
holiday as well as Christmas, should have also its dramatic 
specialty, was natural enough. It being essential that the 
new amusement should differ as much as possible from Pan- 
tomime, Fairy Spectacle was originated, and for years re- 
mained the exclusive prerogative of Easter at our theatres. 
Fairy Spectacle, however, in time gave way to Burlesque, 
which now, for many years, has kept possession of the stage, 
and superseded all the periodical entertainments that, until 
then, had ushered in the summer, with spangles, elves, blue- 
fire, and necromancers, forlorn princesses, valiant knights, 
giants, ogres, and so on. Burlesque was hailed as much a 
matter of course at Easter as Pantomime at Christmas, 

The days of Pantomime are fading fast : it is no longer a 
sine qua non at Christmas; while, on the other hand, Easter 
is gradually losing its prescriptive property in Burlesque. 

Where Pantomime once displayed its glories, Burlesque may 
now be seen to encroach ; and, in the garden of Burlesque, 
plants of exotic growth choke up the native produce of the 
soil. To France and Italy the chief cause of this must be 
assigned, The former sends by hundreds her piquant farces, 
drames, vaudevilles, proverbes, comédies, and ballets; the latter, 
its countless and often worthless operas. These chasseurs of 
the drama have nearly picked off and mown down our 
battalions of pantomime, burlesque, travestie, spectacle, bur- 
letta, musical piece, comedy, and broad farce. The French 
and Italian writers are our true dramatic invaders, and have 
occupied our stage—provisionally, let us hope, as Nicholas, 
the Czar, the Danubian banks. 

In the conflict, Pantomime and Burlesque have suffered 
most. The place of the others may be filled up; but, for 
these two hardy children of the stage, no substitute in kind 
can easily be found, 

Speculations akin to the above, in all probability, suggested 
themselves to the play-goers on Monday night, on perusing 
the bills of the performances at the various theatres. In 
lieu of the customary Spectacle and Burlesque, which were 
wont to constitute the principle features at our most popular 
establishments, might be seen, at Drury Lane, an Italian 
Opera ; a five-act Tragedy and a French Farce at the 
Princess's; and four “ petites comédies” at the Lyceum. 
Drury Lane is a comet in the managerial system. It is, 
therefore, a matter of little surprise what face (or tail) it may 
exhibit, what course it may take, what parabola (or hyper- 
bola) it may describe. The Princess’s, although it departed 
from the ancient custom on Monday, announced a “Grand 
Magical Drama,” for Wednesday, under the title of Faust 
and Marguerite. That the Lyceum, so celebrated for its 
Easter pieces, should have entirely eschewed them, was, how- 
ever, a matter of no small surprise. A new proverbe from 
the French, entitled, Give a Dog an IU Name, was the only 
novelty in the bills; but even of this the visitors were deprived, 
in consequence of the illness of one of the ladies engaged in 
the cast; and thus, for the first time in our recollection, 
there was nothing new at the Lyceum. Where was Madame 
Vestris!—and what of Mr. Beverley, of the unrolling 
leaves, expanding buds, and polycoloured gas-lights? Mr. 
Charles Mathews had, doubtless, his reasons; but the 
public was left uninformed of them, and had to grope its way 
out of the darkness of disappointment, There was delusion 
instead of illusion—no Beverley no brush (or rush), instead 
of no song no supper. 

At the Olympic, too, the performances were confined to a 
new drama, called Zhe Hlappiest Day of my Life, and two 
stock pieces from the old répertoire. Mr. Robson, it is true, 
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appeared in all three, and Mr. Robson is a host in himself. 
But had Mr. Robson been a host in a burlesque, he would 
not have been less welcome; while he would have been more 
apropos to the time, and still more acceptable to the folks in 
the holidays, who, like those out of the holidays, go “to see 
Robson ” at the Olympic. ‘Seeing Wright,” we have seen, 
but we prefer seeing Robson, who is the veritable witch of 
Wych Street—the legitimate Wizard of Wigan House, to 
which he attracts all passers-by through the potent spell of 
genius. A Night with Robson was, after all, the best apology 
the manager could offer for the absence of burlesque and 
spectacle. Mr. Robson, in short, though a little man, is “a 
great fact.” 

The Haymarket adheres to the ancient system; and Mr. 
Buckstone has produced one of the best burlesques we have 
seen for years, called Mr. Buckstone’s Voyage Round the 
Globe in Leicester Square, and from the experienced and 
pungent pen of Mr. Planché. 

The Adelphi follows suit, with an excellent burlesque, 
called An Overland Journey to Constantinople by Lord Bate- 
man; with interesting particulars of the Fair Sophia, written 
by Mr. R. Brough. Mr. Allcroft, at the Strand, has pro- 
vided two Easter pieces—one, an Irish legendary Drama, 
entitled The Enchanted Lake; the other, a grand historical 
Burlesque, called King Richard the Third, according to Act 
of Parliament, with Notes by Malone. The characteristics of 
both are purely Georgehodsonian. At the Marylebone, the 
Easter piece is called The Magic Branch and the Golden 
Glories of Fairy Land. The theatre opens on Monday 
with the late operatic company of Drury Lane. Old Sadler’s 
Wells—under the management of Mr. Payne for the summer 
season—has revived Mr. Talfourd’s burlesque, The Willow 
Pattern (played at the Strand some time since), as their 
Easter offering, and the ex-Olympic drama, called Zhe Times. 
The Surrey and Victoria theatres have joined issue in 
providing entertainments with a view to inculcate good faith 
towards the Turks, and animosity towards the Russians 
in the minds of their holiday visitors. The name of the 
Surrey piece is Zhe Sultan and the Czar; that of the 
Victoria, Zhe Worlds War: or, The Turk’s Honour and the 
Christian’s Valour. By a coincidence, both conclude with 
burlesques on the same subject— Villikins and his Dinah, an 
old song which has been exhumed from oblivion by Mr. 
Robson, and endowed with a thousand times its old vitality. 
Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre presents A Zale of the Spanish 
War; or, The Horse of the Wreck; end a dramatic piece, 
called Dalrymple versus Tubbs. The horses have the best of it. 

To conclude—many holiday folks were disappointed in 
having no Easter piece at their favourite theatres, and the 
dramatic week by no means wore a very brilliant or 
imposing aspect. The fine weather, moreover, enticed the 
crowd away from shut-up places of amusement to the half open 
air of Greenwich, Cremorne, and the Surrey Gardens, where 
tea and toast, with ginger beer and bottled stout, made the 
enlivening strains of the quadrille bands still more pleasant, 
and caused the note of “the loud bassoon” to be listened to 
with double glee. 





Presentation TO Mr. G. Harwarp.—On Saturday last, a very 
handsome silver snuff-box was presented to Mr. G. Hayward, 
musical director of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, by Mr. E. T. 
Smith, the lessee, and a few of the gentlemen of the orchestra, 
as a mark of esteem. 

M, tz Comrz pz Sarvs, a well-known French musical composer, 
died last week in Paris, aged 63, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Rossini’s Matilda di Shabran, one of his latest works, can 
hardly be called one of his chefs-d’euvre. It was written for 
the carnival at Rome, in 1821, produced at the Apollo Theatre, 
and received with favour, though not with enthusiasm. If it 
be true that the opera was composed—as is affirmed and as we 
believe—in ten days, it is only another instance added to the 
many we hear of Rossini’s prodigious quickness of invention and 
facility of accomplishment. 

Matilda di Shabran is the last example of the real opera 
buffa, which Rossini brought to perfection. With it he laid 
down his comic pen; since the Comte Ory does not come within 
the same category, but rather belongs to that of the opéra 
comique, which is very different in every respect. 

The last performance of Matilda di Shabran in England took 
place about twenty years ago at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when 
the cast comprised Mesdames Persiani and Albertazzi, Signors 
Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache. With such ‘an unparalleled 
array of talent, nevertheless, the opera failed to excite enthu- 
siasm, and was soon abandoned. A few years previously, it had 
been performed at the same theatre, with Madame Ronzi de 
Begnis, Signors Donzelli, Zuchelli, ete. 

The libretto of Matilda di Shabran gives the musician no 
chance of distinction. Never was there a more unmeaning 
book. The plot (which we shall not attempt to describe) is 
absurd and inexplicable, and the dramatis persone without 
interest. The incidents occur to the spectator like scenes in a 
kaleidescope, rather than matters of life. Notwithstanding this, 
some of Rossini’s most melodious and brilliant music is to be 
found in the score of Matilda di Shabran. Among many other 
fine pieces, we need only instance the introduction, the quintet, 
and the finale, in the first act, to show how, in this, as in his 
other operas, he maintained his supremacy over all the Italian 
composers for the theatre (except, perhaps, Cherubini). More- 
over, there are many exquisite morceaux interspersed through- 
out the opera ; and the easy hand of the master is invariably 
evident in the concerted music. The opera is, nevertheless, 
unequal, and occasionally flags. The composer was evidently 
not inspired with his task; and the genius that flashed so 
brightly in the Barbiere, the Turco in Italia, and Cenerentola, 
but flitted at intervals in Matilda di Shabran. Besides, the 
opera is full of reminiscences of himself and others, and is thus 
deprived of all the charm of individuality. Nevertheless, the 
production of Matilda di Shabran, as the last opera buffa of one 
so justly renowned as Rossini, and as a work which has not been 
given in this country for twenty years, was highly creditable to 
the management of the Royal Italian Opera. That Matilda di 
Shabran is well worth hearing we can assure our musical 
readers, who, if they hear it once, will be probably tempted to 
hear it a second time, when, having been initiated into the mys- 
teries of the libretto, and having fathomed the fathomless cha- 
racter of the hero, Corradino, a kind of man-devil, warrior-brigand, 
woman-hater, and half “spoony,” they will be the better en- 
abled to enjoy and appreciate the music. 

The performance, on Tuesday night, was, in most respects, 
admirable. Mad. Bosio, who, with every successive part, makes 
an advance in public favour, sang magnificently, and with 
invariable good taste. The music of Matilda, though written in 
the most florid style, was executed by this talented lady with 
an ease and fluency which could hardly be surpassed. No 
bravura singing could be more brilliant than that of Mad. Bosio 
in the rondo finale, The duet with Mdlle. Marai (Edoardo), in 
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the same act, was an equally striking example of florid vocalisa- 
tion. In quality of voice, moreover, which constitutes so great 
a charm, Mad. Bosio is equally gifted. Few voices are more 
felicitously pure and clear than her own. Sig. Ronconi was as 
irresistible as ever in the wandering minstrel. Were there no 
stronger motive for bringing out Matilda di Shabran than the 
introduction of this great artist in a buffo part of the true 
Italian carnavalesque style, of which he is almost the only living 
representative, the directors would have been amply justified in 
reviving it. A more droll, amusing, fantastic, and thoroughly 
original performance than Ronconi’s Isidore it would be 
impossible to see. His singing was on a par with his 
acting. Always quaint and humorous, it was always in 
the highest degree artistic, In the first air—a capital 
pendant to “Largo al Factotum,” which in some respects 
it strongly resembles—where the character of the char- 
latan is humorously unfolded, Sig. Ronconi was full of strange 
whim, and mercurial vivacity, and convulsed the audience with 
laughter. Signor Luchesi, notwithstanding the hardness and 
uncertainty of his upper notes, is one of the most accomplished 
singers of florid music on the modern stage. His execution is 
very fluent, and he has the true feeling, and manner of the old 
Italian music. From first to last he mastered the music of 
Corradino with the utmost ease. The Contessa was played by 
Malle. Albini, who, as our readers may probably remember, 
came out last season as the heroine in Maria di Rohan, Signor 
Tagliafico, who is zealous and efficient in everything he under- 
takes, gave unexpected importance to the small part of Ali- 
prando, Corradino’s doctor and confidential adviser. Aliprando 
has some difficult and florid music to sing, and is continually em- 
ployed in the morceaux-d’ensemble. Malle. Marai (the young 
and interesting new-comer) sang the music of Edoardo exceed- 
ingly well, and, in the duet with Mad. Bosio, impressed the 
audience by the brilliancy and finish of her execution. 
Signor Susini played the gaoler in a careful manner, and sang 
his share of the music to the very best of his ability. One of 
the great musical “hits” of the evening was the septet in the 
Jinale to the first act, which was superbly sung and encored 
unanimously. The last movement of the duet between Matilda 
and Edoardo (Mad. Bosio and Mdlle. Marai), and the rondo 
Jinale by Mad, Bosio, created the same enthusiasm. At 
the conclusion, all the principal singers were re-called, and 
honoured with loud and prolonged applause. The opera is to 
be repeated to-night. Next week we shall have more to say 
about the music (space allowing), which is worth the trouble of 
analysing. Indeed, when it becomes more familiar to the 
public, and custom begets toleration for the libretto, Matilda di 
Shabran will stand a chance of becoming an established piece in 
the répertoire. 

The ballet divertissement, called Fleurette, produced at the latter 
end of last season, introduced Mdlle. Quineaux, from the French 
Opera, for the first time, She is aclever and graceful dancer, 
and will doubtless prove an acquisition to the Royal Italian 
Opera. Guillaume Tell was repeated for the third time on 
Thursday, a subscription night. The performance was magni- 
ficent. Sig. Tamberlik was greater than ever in the slow 
movement of the grand trio, and “ Suivez-moi,” in both of which 
he was encored and recalled. Sig. Ronconi was wonderfully 
fine in the scene of the apple. 

Meanwhile, we may announce, that it is intended to produce 
Fidelio on Tuesday (which is impossible); but that more pro- 
bably it will be given on Thursday, with the following distri- 





bution :—Florestan, Sig. Tamberlik ; Rocco, Sig. Susini; Pizarro, 
Sig. Tagliafico ; Marcellina, Mdlle. Marai ; and Fidelio, Malle. 
Cruvelli. Mdlle. Marai, having undertaken the part of Mar- 
cellina, will give completeness to the cast~which wants 
nothing but Herr Formes in Rocco to be faultless, 








ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE. 

CERTAINLY no theatre witnesses such changes and transfor- 
mations as Drury Lane. At one time, it upholds the legitimate 
drama; at another it exhibits feats of horsemanship; again it 
encourages Indian jugglers, or walkers on ceilings; by-and-bye, 
we behold the pit covered in, and promenade concerts taking 
place, or a masked ball is given, which, in turn, yields to opera, 
English, German, or Italian. 

The Royal Operatic Company, on Monday night, which gave 
Norma for its first performance, did a good turn for Drury 
Lane. It lent the theatre an air of respectability, and made it 
look unusually important. This was not to be wondered at, 
considering that a numerous and excellent band and a very 
efficient chorus were provided, and that Herr Lindpaintner, the 
eminent musician and renowned conductor, presided in the 
orchestra. Moreover, among the singers were Madame Caradori 
and Herr Formes, in themselves a vocal host; and, altogether, 
the performance was got up with so much care and complete- 
ness, that nothing could have been more satisfactory, and 
assuredly nothing more promising. 

The prospectus issued by the directors of the Royal Opera is, 
to a certain degree, encouraging. We are perfectly satisfied 
with their intentions; but, as the list of singers has not yet been 
announced, it is impossible to draw any inference as to the ulti- 
mate success of the undertaking. There is no absolute first tenor 
at present in the company ; but Herr Theodore Formes, brother 
to the great basso, is, we understand, engaged to fill that impor- 
tant post. Mdme. Caradori and Herr Formes, however great, 
cannot constitute a company in themselves, and, if the directors 
would hope to obtain the liberal support of the public, they 
must show themselves liberal in advance, and provide a com- 
pany efficient in all points, and equal to every exigency. 

The performance of Vorma on Monday night was an ad- 
mirable commencement. Mad. Caradori made a powerful 
impression as the chief druidess, singing and acting with im- 
mense energy and feeling throughout the opera. After the 
“Casta diva,” and the movement “O non tremare,” in the 
grand trio of the first act, she was vociferously applauded and 
unanimously recalled. In short, Mad. Caradori created quite 
a furore, and sent away the holiday visitors enraptured. 
Mdlle. Sedlatzek, the young lady who made so favourable 
a début at the last concert of the New Philharmonic Society, 
was a highly competent Adalgisa, and acted and sang with 
equal intelligence. Of the Pollio, however, we cannot speak 
in terms of unqualified praise. Signor Pavesi, the tenor, 
is new to this country, although he has attained some name 
on the continent. The part of Pollio is evidently out of 
his line; and we must see him in another before we can decide as 
to his merits. Signor Arnoldi—who, if we mistake not, was 
heard at Her Majesty’s Theatre, some few years since—took all 
possible pains with Oroveso. He has, at any rate, a fine voice, 
which is one great step in public favour, But why did not Herr 
Formes assume a part of which he made so much at the Royal 
Italian Opera, and in which he appeared with such éclat at Drury 
Lane, last autumn? The cast would have been greatly 
strengthened by his co-operation, and the attraction heightened in 
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proportion. The subordinate parts of Flavio and Clotilde were 
efficiently filled by Signor Santi and Mdlle. Sondheim. The 
orchestra under Herr Lindpaintner, who was warmly welcomed, 
was effective throughout. 

After the opera, the National Anthem was sung by the whole 
company, the solos by Mdme. Caradori, Sig. Pavesi, and Herr 
Formes. The popular German basso was received with loud 
cheering, and, after the anthem, recalled. The entertainments 
concluded with a short ballet divertissement, which was credi- 
tably performed, although no stars shone among the dancers. 

The theatre has undergone a thorough cleansing, and has 
had the advantage of the painting brush in many places. It 
has uot for years worn so cheerful, bright, and pleasant an 
aspect, The house was crammed to the ceiling; while the 
audience, although frequent and enthusiastic in their applause, 
were uniformly attentive. We believe that Mr. Jarrett, who is 
taking a prominent position among our theatrical entrepreneurs, 
is the projector and manager of this speculation, which, under 
the name of the Royal Opera, has been thus auspiciously 
inaugurated, 








MR. W. H. HOLMES’S CONCERT. 


Mr. W. H. Hotmes gave the first of three concerts of piano- 
forte music, on Wednesday morning, in the Hanover Pact 
Rooms. To judge from the selection on this occasion, the 
series will be both instructive and interesting. Mr. Holmes is 
well known to amateurs and musicians as one of the first masters 
of the pianoforte, and, as a teacher, without a superior in this 
country. Some of our most accomplished pianists have been 
educated by him; and, although the position they have attained 
is in a great measure owing to their own talent and perseve- 
rance, not a little is due to the system of teaching which Mr. 
Holmes has been used to adopt, and the first good example 
of which was set by his own brilliant and admirable playing. 
The concert began with Mozart’s double concerto for two 
pianofortes and orchestral accompaniments, in E flat, a work of 
great merit even for Mozart, and the more interesting since it 
is so rarely played in public. It was very finely executed by 
Mr. Holmes, and Mr. 8. J. Noble, one of his most advanced and 
talented pupils, The allegro was given with energy and de- 
cision, the melodious slow movement with the true expression, 
and the quaint and cunningly-worked jinale with equal bril- 
liancy and point. This piece was alone worth going to the 
concert to hear, The next morceau of prominent interest 
was a concerto fantastique for pianoforte and orchestra, 
entitled Consuelo—a composition of Mr. Holmes.* There 
is a vast deal of fancy in this work, which is original in form, 
and, as might be expected from the author, written with 
great and varied effect for the instrument. Miss South- 
gate, a@ very young and very mising pupil of Mr, 
olmes, mastered the difficulties of this new concerto (which, 
by the way, was presented for the first time in public), with 
singular ease, and her i persmmnen was as remarkable for good 
taste as for fluency. . Holmes seems to be raising up for the 
public a new race of pianists, who, if they progress as may be 
expected, under his tuition, will be able to supply the place of 
the others when they retire upon their laurels, Aucthes of his 
pupils, Mr. Gibson, gave the first movement of Herr Theodore 
ullak’s pianoforte concerto in C minor, which is full of 
showy and difficult bravura passages. Mr. Gibson is not 
so advanced a scholar as Miss Southgate, nor so thorough a 
master as Mr. 8. J. Noble; but he is likely, in time, to do credit 
to his instructor. Herr Kullak’s music was a trying task for 
a beginner. Mr. Gibson, nevertheless, exhibited both ener 
and intention in his performance. Another young pupil 
of Mr, Holmes, Miss Vinning, in the barcarolle and ‘inale from 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s admirable pianoforte concerto in F 
minor, made a highly favourable impression. Her reading of 


* Mr, Holmes should dedicate it to Madame Georges Sand,—Ep, 





the barcarolle was charming, and though she took the finale too 
slow, she executed it with neatness and precision. Miss 
Vinning is a lady of more than ordinary accomplishments. She 
plays the harp as well as the piano, and sings as well as she 
does either. anes of the last acquirement was given ina 
new song by Mr. W. H. Holmes, called “The Timepiece,” in 
which Miss Vinning displayed both an agreeable voice, and a 
vocal expression which left nothing to complain of. The song 
itself is a happy musical illustration of an elegant poem by 
Mr. J. Montgomery, which will be recalled to the memory of 
all readers of modern English poetry by the first stanza :— 
“Who is He so swiftly flying, 
His career no eye can see ? 
Who are They, so early dying, 
From their birth they cease to be ? 
Time :—behold his pictured face! 
Moments :—can you count their race ?” 

Mr. Holmes has completely caught the spirit of the poem, and 
his accompaniments, for pianoforte ict eo and orchestra, are, 
as effective and appropriate as the melody is graceful and con- 
tinuous. 

Thalberg’s Mose, the best and most popular of his fantasias, 
was produced in a new form—arranged for three pianofortes 
with orchestral accompaniments, by Mr. Holmes. It was played 
by Miss Southgate, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. 8. J. Noble, with won- 
derful exactitude and brilliancy; and many of the passages in triple 
unison, if we may so express ourselves, came out with immense 
effect. A masterly performance by Mr. Holmes, mee nas solus, 
of a selection of short compositions, was not the least interesting 
feature of the concert. We give the list of th ese small pieces— 
all gems in their way— 

Prelude, C sharp minor, W. 8. Bennett; “Murmurs of the Seine,” 
Nocturne, Chopin; Etude in G@ minor, Potter; Etude in G@ major, 
Cramer; “ Fairy Fingers,” W. H. Holmes. 

Not the least pleasing and effective of these was the last—a 
light and elegant morceau, a la valse, with variations, executed 
by the composer with singular grace and delicacy. 

The remainder of the concert must be briefly dismissed. Mr. 
Blagrove played two movements from the second violin con- 
certo of M. De Beriot; the same gentleman, with Mr. Pegler, 

ve the duet on Guillaume Tell, for pianoforte and violin, by 
Mr. Osborne and M. De Beriot ; and Mr. R. Blagrove performed 
a fantasia on the concertina, upon Scotch airs. ere was also 
some good vocal music. Sig. and Mad. Ferrari both sang admir- 
ably—the gentleman in a new and very graceful Italian casocnet, 
“TLaPartenza,” by Mr. W. Lovell bhaers ; the lady in the splendi 
aria from Mozart’s La Clemenza di Tito—* Parto, ma ben”— 
which had the great advantage of Mr. Lazarus’ finished talent 
in the clarinet obbligato. The duet, “Quis est homo ?” from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, well sung by Mrs. Alfred Gilbert and 
Miss Susannah Cole, completed the vocal selection, which, like 
the instrumental, afforded the highest satisfaction. 

The applause awarded to the pupils of Mr. Holmes, and to 
Mr. Holmes himself, was of the most flattering description. The 
room was crowded by an audience of fashionables and con- 
noisseurs, all of whom seemed pleased and interested. 





Sr. Mantix’s Hatt.—The director of the Wednesday Evening 
Concerts at Exeter Hall gave a very attractive entertainment at 
the above locale on Monday night, under the tempting name 
of “A Musical Jubilee.” A numerous and efficient orchestra was 
engaged, under the able direction of Mr. W. Lovell Phillips, and 
a varied and excellent programme was provided. ev 
were Mesdames Newton Frodsham, Dolby, Poole, Lablache, 
Grace Alleyne, Cicely Nott, Hemming; Messrs. F’. Lablache, 
Augustus Braham, and Lawler. e solo instrumental- 
ists included Miss Arabella Goddard (pianoforte), Mdlle. 
Louise Christine (harp), and Mr. Lazarus (clarionet). Seldom 
has an audience been more pleased with a performance, of 
twenty-eight pieces no less than fifteen being encored. Among the 
“encores ® we may name Miss Arabella Goddard, who performed 
Moscheles’ “Recollections of Ireland,” for pianoforte and orchestra, 


in her most effective and brilliant style; Mdlle, Christine, 
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who executed a solo by Bochsa, on the harp ; Miss Poole, in a 
charming ballad by Mr. Lovell Phillips, called “ As if you did’nt 
know ;” Miss Dolby, in an Irish song; Miss Grace Alleyne in 
an Italian bolero; Miss Cicely Nott in M. Jullien’s popular ballad 
“The Echo of Lucerne,” and Signor and Madame F. Lablache 
in “Dunque io son,” and Gnecco’s buffo duet from La Prova. 
The graphic and splendid fantasia of Moscheles, into the strong 
national spirit of which Miss Goddard entered with the right 
sort of energy and feeling, was a real treat for the connoisseurs 
in that genuine school of pianoforte music of which its composer 
was one of the foremost. representatives. The cadenza, where 
the three Hibernian melodies are so ingeniously worked to- 
gether, produced a marked sensation; and there was no reason 
why Miss Goddard should have declined the hearty encore with 
which her performance was greeted. The last time the “Recol- 
lections of Ireland” was given in London was, if we are not mis- 
taken, at the farewell concert of Mr. Moscheles, in 1846, previous 
to his quitting England for Leipsic, when of course it was per- 
formed by the composer himself. The band were also encored 
in an effective “Selection” from Robert le Diable, with solos for 
Messrs. Lazarus, Baumann, Barret, and Trust, which was played 
admirably. The overtures to Zampa and Fra Diavolo, and the 
Wedding March from A Midsummer Night's Dream, were also 
well performed. Mr. Lovell Phillips is as good a conductor as 
a musician, which was amply proved on this occasion. In short, 
Mr. Willott, the enterprising director of the Wednesday Evening 
Concerts, had the gratification of furnishing the holiday folks 
with one of the most capital entertainments of the Easter Week. 
The hall was well attended, though not crowded. 








FOREIGN. 


Paris.— (From our own Correspondent.) — The attraction 
during Passion Week has been Rossini’s Stabat Mater, at the 
Théatre Italien. On the whole I have never heard it better 
executed. The chief force of the company, including MM. 
Mario, Neri-Baraldi, Graziani, and Florenza, Mesdames Alboni, 
E. Grisi, Frezzolini, and Weith, exerted themselves to the 
utmost to give effect to the music. Madame Alboni and Signor 
Mario were transcendent in the “Ut portem” and “Cujus 
gementem.” It is superfluous to add that the performance was 
highly advantageous to the theatre in a pecuniary point of view. 
M. Duprez also gave selections from the Stabat at his’ Thédtre- 
Ecole; after which he introduced, for the first time, a trifle in 
the form of a comic opera, of his own composition, the four prin- 
cipal parts being sustained by MM. Roger, Mocker, and Duprez 
himself, with his charming daughter (Mdlle. Caroline). The 
entertainments concluded with M. Michotte’s mattauphone, 
M. Reichart’s double flute, and a ¢rio for three tenor voices. 
We have had a deluge of concerts. Mad. Ucelli, composer and 
singer, gave one, the feature of which was a vocal piece of her 
own called “ Omaggio to Donizetti.” Another Omaggio, under the 
title of Lesderniers Moments de Donizetti,by M.Montuora, was sung 
at M. Pleyel’s rooms, by M. Roger. M. Schulhoff has re-appeared, 
after an absence of six years, in the salons of M. nang The 
celebrated pianist played three new pieces of his own—Chant du 
Pécheur, a Tarantella, and a Marche, which are in his most grace- 
ful, spirited, and piquant style. His execution is more easy and 
brilliant than ever. The day after, in the same rooms, some new 
compositions of M. Félix Godefroid, the harpist, were performed by 
two young artists, M. Bizet and Francis Planté, with success. 
Mdlle. Marie Damoreau, likewise, the promising daughter of 
Mad. Cinti Damoreau, also appeared, and as usual enchanted 
the audience. This young lady must be heard in London. A 
concert was given last week in M. Erard’s salons, at which 
Mad. Iweins-d’Hennin, MM. Félix Godefroid, Levassor, Paul 
Malézieux and others, — their services gratuitously. Mad. 
Gaveaux-Sabatier (la “ Hauvette des Salons,” as she used to be 
called) has also announced a concert. I believe Mad. Sabatier 
will defer her projected visit to London till next season. The 
long anticipated “ Zunch” of the versatile M. Levassor (of the 
Palais Royal) is exciting universal curiosity. “What’s in a 
name?” M. Levassor could answer, if he pleased, and to good 
purpose. Wait till the “Zunch,” about which all Paris is 








talking, takes place, and we shall see. Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasia for orchestra, piano, and chorus, the chorus of Der- 
vishes, and Zurkish March from the Ruins of Athens, were given 
at the sixth and last concert of the Société Sainte-Cécile. 
M. Camille St, Saens (the successful composer ofa new symphony, 
and a Belgian to boot), played the pianoforte part in the fantasia 
with great talent. The other fm were the finale to Men- 
delssohn’s unfinished opera of Lorely, a symphony in C major, 
by M. T. Gouvy, and Cherubini’s “Ave Maria,” sung by 
M. Alexis Dupont. MM. Seghers and Wekerlin brought their 
season to a close, on the 14th, with a sacred concert. e pro- 
gramme included Mendelssohn’s magnificent overture to Athalie, 
the “Kyrie” and “Gloria,” from Beethoven's First Mass, La 
Fuite en Egypte, of M. Berlioz, andante from a symphony of 
Haydn in G, and the Pastoral Symphony. Mdlle Marie Dussy 
sang the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s Stabat. Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony was also performed at the last concert of the 
Société des jeunes Artistes, followed by a eo tee from the pen 
of M. de Liguoro, a Noel by M. Adolphe Adam, and an “ Agnus 
Dei” by M. G. Bousquet. The two last pieces were quite out of 
place, and have no merit. M.Gounod’s parody on the first of 
the “48” preludes of Bach (for violin, organ, and piano!!!) and 
extracts from a symphony by M. Lefébure-Wély (organist at 
the Madeleine) completed the programme. Mad. Stein Miiller 
has had the honour of _——— before the Emperor and 
Empress at the Tuileries. She sang an air from J Puritani, in 
Italian, a scena from Der Freischiitz, in German, and a Tyrolienne, 
by M. C. Haas, in French. 

Madlle. Carolina Rosati has re-appeared at the Grand Opera, in 
the ballet Jovita ou les Boucaniers. The opera on the same night 
was the Maitre Chanteur of M. Limnander—a very “so-so” affair. 
Malle. Dussy has been re-engaged for two years. Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli leaves for London in a few days. Her superb performance 
in Spontini’s Za Vestale has increased in attraction. When she 
has gone, M. Meyerbeer, with his Ztoile du Nord, which fills the 
Opéra Comique to the ceiling whenever it is given, will have the 
field to himself. The Nonne Sanglante of M. Gounod will, it 
is expected, be produced about the 14th or 15th of June—At 
the ThéAtre Francais there has been a grave dispute between 
Mdlle. Rachel and M. Legouvé; owing, it is said, to the 
intervention of an exalted personage, however, matters 
have been amicably arranged, and the great tragic actress 
will appear as Medea, in M. Legouvé's new tragedy of that name, 
so long announced, so long expected, and so long delayed.—Mdlle 


Lefebre has re-appeared at the Opéra Comique, as Angéle in Le 


Domino Noir, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge was present at 
one of the representations of L’Htoiledu Nord. Besides M. Vic- 
tor Massé’s p waareper opera, now in rehearsal, the management 
has accepted a work by M. Duprato, and another by the Prince 
de la Moskowa. Mdlle. Ney, premier prix du Conservatoire, is 
announced to make her début at the Opéra Comique, as Anna, in 
La Dame Blanche. The season of the Théatre Lyrique terminates 
on the Ist of June. The theatre will re-open in September. The 
company will, in the interim, proceed to London, to give thirty- 
four representations at the St. James's Theatre, under the 
management of M. Lafont, the celebrated comedian. Mdme. 
Marie Cabel will appear in her two most favourite parts (in the 
Bijou Perdu and rs Promise), The new comedy, by MM. Emile 
Augier and Jules Sandeau, entitled Le Gendre de A Poirier, has 
been well received at the Gymnase. Mdme. Rose Cheri was 
greatly —— as Antoinette. At the Variétés, a one-act 
farce, entitled Un Mari qui prend du Ventre, has proved a “hit.” 
It is from the pens of MM. Labiche and Mare Michel, the 
principal part being sustained by M. Arnal. 


Vienna—(From our own Correspondent)—Haydn’s Creation 
was given in the Kaiserlich-Hofburgtheater, under the direction 
of Concertmeister Assmeyer, in such a slovenly manner that the 
less said of it the better. About the only exceptions to the 
general faultiness of the performance were in the singing of Mdlle. 
Tietjens and Herr Staudigl—The concert season is drawing to 
aclose. Herr Stockhausen’s fifth and last concert took place in 
the rooms of the Musik-Verein, when he was assisted by M. 
Géraldy from Paris, who sang “Non pid andrai,” and_ three 
French songs, in one of which, “Le Vieux Caporal,” he was 
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encored. Herr Stockhausen, among other things, sang “ Largo 
al factotum,” and some Lieder by Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Schubert, The room was well filled—Mdme. Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt’s third concert took place in the grand loutensaal, 
The attendance was, if possible, more numerous than on the two 
former occasions. She sang the air from Der Freischiitz, “Und 
ob die Wolke sie verhiille,” with a feeling and tenderness that 
elicited thunders of applause, and was not less successful in an 
air from Rossini’s J7 Turco in Italia, which, with deference, I 
think was less worthy of her talent. Mdme. Jenny Lind also 
delighted us with Mendelssohn’s lovely “ Hirtenlied” and Herr 


Taubert’s“Morgenlied.” The enthusiasm of all present was excited - 


to the highest pitch. Her last song was the Dalecarlian Jnvita- 
tion @ la Danse, which she accompanied herself on the piano. 
The instrumental part of the concert included the overture to 
Der Freischiitz, together with the first movement of Chopin’s 
pianoforte concerto in E minor, two “original Salon-Stiicke,” (not 
very “original,” by the way), and one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder 
ohne Worte, performed by Herr Otto Goldschmidt. 

The tenor, Dr. Rademacher, is engaged at the Imperial Opera 
House. Mesdames Marlow, Schwarzbach, Herren Staudigl, 
Hochheimer, Kraus and Steiner have seceded from that esta- 
blishment. Herr Ander, in company with his brother Ernest, has 
gone to fulfil a “starring” engagement at Frankfort-on-the- 
ong a third concert of the Mannergesang- Verein is fixed 
or the 17th. 


Beruin—(From our own Correspondent).—The brothers Wieni- 
awski (violinist and pianist) have given their seventh concert 
in. the large room of the Royal Opera House, and have also 
appeared at a concert in the theatre itself, on the 11th, at 
which Mdlle. Schultz was engaged, and sang the grand scena, 
“ Wie nahte mir,” from Der Freischiitz, etc., with great applause. 
The overtures to Fidelio and Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor 
(the last a very poor affair), were played by the orchestra. 
Both concerts were under the direction of Herr Leopold Ganz.— 
On the 7th, the Kéniglicher Domchor gave a concert in the St. 
Petrikirche, for the benefit of the Kénigin Elisabeth-Stiftung ; 
and, on Sunday, the 8th, there was a concert, for charitable 
— in the great room of the Royal Opera House. The 

rothers Stahlknecht and Herr Lischhorn played a trio of 
Beethoven. Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, Herren Theodore Formes, 
Pfister, Krause, and Bost, a various songs, and Herr Gareis 
played a clarinet-solo—Herr Josef Gungl has given a farewell 
concert, previous to his departure for St. Petersburg—A young 
pupil of the Academy, Herr Hugo Schwantzer, has lately given 
a matinée musicale in the Stécker ’scher-Saal, on which occasion a 
quartet for stringed instruments, of his own composition, was 
prodaced for the first time.—Madlle. Trietsch has signed a fresh 
Epi Poni for several years, with the management of the 
Royal Opera House. 

Monicu.—A grand musical festival is to be given here in the begin- 
ning of August, on three successive days, under the direction of Herr 
Lachner. There is some talk of erecting a large temporary building for 
the occasion. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaInE — Weber's Der Freischiitz has been played 
here for the 150th time. A musical introduction was composed in honour 
of the event, by Herr Harald Von Brackel. The house was crowded. 
La Part du Diable, by Auber, has been produced with decided success. 

SturtGakt.—Madauie Marlow, from the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna, is engaged here. 

Mztz.—The most important musical event that has taken place lately 
is the production of M. Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, 

HamBureu.—The second part of Géthe’s Faust has been produced 
at the Stadttheater with music by Mr. Pierson, an Englishman, 
author of an oratorio called Jerusalem.* It was completely successful. 

Rostock.—There have been a great number of concerts lately. Among 
these were the oat soirée of Herr Schulz, at which a quartet in F, 
= Benincori, Mendelssohn’s in E minor, and Mozart’s in E flat, were 
played; the concert given by the Liedertafel for the benefit of their 
director, Herr L. Hagen, at which the principal features were the over- 
ture to Dr. Spohr’s Jessonda, and M. Félicien David's Désert : and Herr 
Schulz’s concert, the programme of which contained the overture to 
Weber’s Oberon, a concertino by Herr F. A, Kummer, a fantaisie 
caractéristique, for the violoncello, by M. Servais, a symphony in D, 


Produced in 1852, at the Norwich Festival,—Ep. 








by Herr Carl Schwenke, besides a number of songs and instrumental 
pieces, too numerous to mention. M. Vieuxtemps has also given a con- 
cert, at which he performed the adagio and rondo from his concerto in 
A major, some original variations, and Paganini’s Variations Dioboliques, 
concluding with Herr Ernst’s Carnaval de Venise. He was most 
rapturously applauded in all of them, and it was a subject of great regret 
that, on account of previous engagements, the celebrated virtuoso could 
not give a second concert. Herr Marschner’s opera Der Vampyr has 
been given, for the benefit of Herr Schaeff, the barytone. 

Aacram.—The Musikverein gave a musical soirée, on the 15th, te 
which only members and their friends were admitted. 

Brestav.—Herr von Flotow’s Indra has been produced with 
success, 

Bonn.—The fifth Subscription Concert was well attended. The 
programme consisted of Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, the scena 
for soprano from Beethoven’s Fidelio, “Spring,” from Haydn’s Seasons, 
and Schubert’s symphony in C major—a very curious, lengthy, and 
interesting work. 








New Orweans—(From a onqa, te following 

flourishing apostrophe to Jullien is by a writer in the Delta 
newspaper of New Orleans, who sees a close affinity between 
the orchestral effects of the renowned chef-dorchestre and the 
military grandeur of the States:— 

“That Jullien was a great musician, we knew; that he was a still 
greater organiser of musicians, we saw no reason to doubt; that he was 
the most accomplished conductor of his day, we believed. And yet, 
perfectly aware of the magnificent re-union of talent which he has 
effected—aware, too, of his great reputation in Europe, and of the cele- 
brity of his principal supporters—we confess that we were not prepared 
for the grand festival oF the soul which we enjoyed last night at his 
second concert in this city. It was the true sublime of music. 

“We do not pretend to the professional coldness of critics. We 
prefer to give our involuntary enthusiasm ite full sweep and swing, 
and honestly to declare the impressions created by the grand maestro. 
He has triumphed here as everywhere else. He aroused patriotic 
feelings which seemed to slumber amongst us. He has done more by 
fifteen minutes of his weird enchantment to awaken the American idea 
—somewhat too latent in modern days—to place us face to face with 
the grandeur of our country, to recall our military glory, and, at the 
same time, define our military genius, than all the orators, or writers, 
or artists of the world poy | effect, even if different ages lent their 
united es Demosthenes joined with Raphael, and Shakspere 
with Henry Clay—after years of ceaseless labour and combined effort. 

“ This may appear sad rant. But the enthusiasm created by M. Jullien 
is too deep-felt and genuine not to be expressed. When his grand 
American piece was played, the passion of the audi broke forth into 
a wild cheer; and, during the battle-scene, the crashing of the cannon, 
the roll of the drums, the thunder of the conflict, and the clear notes of 
Konig’s cornet ringing above all, like an angel’s voice proclaiming 
victory to the Americans, all finally settling down into the triumphant 
national air,—men and women leaped to their feet, every face glowed 
with passionate delight, tears of pride and pleasure ran down many an 
aged cheek, an electric pulse beat through the whole assemblage, and, as 
the upraised finger of Jullien pointed to the final swell of the anthem, 
there was not a heart which did not throb with ecstacy, as each remem- 
bered at last that these victorious sounds were heard in the city of the 
great battle, where the foreign foe went down before the headlong charge 
of America! It is anoble custom, that of rising to salute our country’s 
fighting-tune; and to Jullien is due the honour of establishing it 
amongst us. ‘The oldest lady in the room rose to her feet from the same 
impulse that inspired the boys, and in the entire audience there was but 
one idea, —the martial glory of our nation.” 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the judgment of the 
critic who thus gives the reins to his Pegasus in prose, none will 
deny that he is an enthusiast of a high order of enthusiasm. 

Mad. Sontag ap d, at the St. Charles Theatre, on the 17th 
of March, in the Figlia del Reggimento, and on the 20th in Son- 
nambula, She also assisted . Devriesin a concert at Armory 
Hall—Meyerbeer’s Prophéte was produced at the. Orleans 
Theatre on the 21st, and Lucia di Lammermoor on the 17th. 

Mositz.—Jullien’s farewell concert was given on the 15th of 
March, at Odd Fellows’ Hall. The performances were received 
with enthusiastic applause, and Jullien himself obtained an 
ovation. 

CHARLESTON.—Jullien gave two concerts on the 27th and 29th 








| of March, with the utmost éclaé, at Military Hall, 
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MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUING 
WEEK. 

Monpay.—Philharmonic Society, Hanover-square, Grand Concert. 
Eight o’clock. 

Mr. C. Cotton's Concert, Philharmonic Rooms, Newman-street, Oxford- 
ar Travera’s National Entertainment, Music Hall, Store-street, 
Eight o’clock. 

TvESDAY.—Musical Union, First Matinée Musicale, Willis’s Rooms, 
King-street, St. James’s. Half-past Three. 

C. Salaman’s Amateur Choral Meeting, 36, Baker-street. Eight o’clock. 

Frimay.—Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, Beethoven’s Grand 
Mass in D, &c. Half-past Seven. 

Miss Alleyne Goode’s Concert, Music Hall, Store-street. Eight o’clock. 

SatuRDAY.—The Misses Mascall’s Concert, Music Hall, Store-street. 
Eight o’clock. 

rand Concert for the Benefit of the Italian Exiles, St, Martin’s Hull. 
Fight o’clock. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ELSON—THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. Illustrated 

by Dibdin’s Songs. Mr. TRAVERS’ NATIONAL ENTER- 

TAINMENT every Monday Evening, at the Music Hall, Store-street, 

at Eight o’clock. Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.. And at 

Deptford, Tuesday, April 25th; Woolwich, Thursday, 27th; Liverpool, 
May 18th. Address, 43, Torrington-square, London, 


USICAL UNION.—Tenth Season.—Tuesday, April 25, 

Willis’s Rooms. Ernst, Goffrie, Hill, Piatti, and Sterndale Bennett 
will play Quartets, No. 70 in D, Haydn; No, 7, E minor, Beethoven; 
and Trio, D minor, No. 1, Mendelssohn. Solos on the Pianoforte by 
W. S. Bennett. Single admissions, half-a-guinea each, to be had of Cramer 
and Co., Regent-street ; Chappell and Ollivier, Bond-street. Members 
can pay for visitors, and also their subscription, at the rooms, to Mr, 
Ollivier, For other particulars address by letter. J. Ella, Director, 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerer Hattr— 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—On Friday next, April 28th, will be 
produced, for the first time by this Society, BEETHOVEN’S GRAND 
SERVICE IN D, Principal vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes, with orchestra of nearly 700 
performers. Tickets, 3s,, 5s., and 10s. 6d. each; or subscription, one, two, 
or three guineas per annum, at the Society’s office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Second Con- 
cert for the Exhibition of the Students will take place at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on Saturday morning, April 29th, to commence 
at Two o’Clock. Single tickets, 5s.; Family Tickets to admit Four, 16s.; 
to be had at the principal Musicsellers’, and at the Royal Academy of 
Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—THE THIRD 
GRAND CONCERT will take place at St, Martin’s Hall on Mon- 
day Evening, May Ist, instead of April 26th, as previously advertised. 


SIGNOR NAPPI begs to announce that his SOIREE 

MUSICALE will take place at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, May the 
1st, when he will be assisted by Mesdames Newton Frodsham, Ursula 
Barclay, Fanny Rowland, Rosa Schott, and Ransford, Messrs, Benson, 
Paravicini, Li Calsi, Briccialdi, and Giulio Regondi. Conductor, Signor 
Negri. Tickets, 7s.; to be had at Mr, Lonsdale’s, 26, Old Bond-street, 
and of Signor Nappi, 31, Newman Street. 


Graz OR ENRICO VERONI begs to announce that his 

MORNING CONCERT will take place, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Tuesday, the 9th of May, on which occasion he will sing for 
the first time in England. The following eminent artists, among others, 
have been engaged :—-Madame Clara Novello, Madame Amedei, Mr. Sims 
Reese. Benedict, and Miss Arabella Goddard. Full particulars 
next week. 


M® WALTER MACFARREN'S SECOND 
CHAMBER CONCERT of PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take 
place on Friday Evening, May 12th, at 27, Queen Anne-street, when he 
will be assisted by Miss Dolby, Miss Amy Dolby, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Lucas, 
and Mr. W. H. Holmes, &, Single ticket, 10s. 6d.; double ticket, 15s. ; 
to be had of Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street; and Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, 58, Albert-street, Regent’s-park, 


























M* GUSELDA AROHER (Pupil of Mr. Aspull), has 

the honour to announce that her FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE 
will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday, the 10th 
of May, 1854. Vocalists—Miss Dolby, Miss Katharine Smith, Miss 
Marion Adam, and Miss Binckes; Ms. Frank Bodda, and Herr R, 
de Becker ; the Misses Brougham, Harp—Mr, Chatterton, Pianoforte— 
Miss Guselda Archer, Conductor, Mr. Aspull. Reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; 
Single tickets, 7s, and family tickets to admit four, one guinea, 
To be had at the Music Warehouses, and of Miss Archer, 451, Oxford- 
street, 


M R. AGUILAR respectfully announces that his 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will tuke place at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Thursday morning, May 11th, commencing at Half- 
past Two. Vocalists—Mdme, Hermine Rudersdorff (from the Berlin 
Opera), Mdlle. Marie Sedlatzek (from Vienna), Miss Messent, Herr 
Reichart, and Herr Formes; Violin, Herr Ernst; Pianoforte, Mr. 
Aguilar; Accompanyist, Mr. Brinley Richards, The London Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Frank Mori, will perform, among other pieces, Mr. 
Aguilar’s Concert Overture, “ Alpheus,” his new Symphony, and the 
Overture to his MS, Opera, Tickets, 7s.; Reserved Seats, 10s, 6d,; at 
the principal Music Warehouses, and of Mr, Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton- 
street, Portland Road, 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN has the honour to announce 
that her Two Annual Matinées of PLANOFORTE MUSIC (third 
season), under the patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, 
The Most Noble the Marchioness of Camden, The Right Honourable 
the Countess of Bradford, Lady Isabella Stewart, The Lady Molesworth, 
&e., will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, Queen Anne Street, on 
Saturday, May 20, and Wednesday, June 14, when she will be assisted 
by Herr Ernst, M. Sainton, Signor Piatti, Mr, Lazarus, Mr. W. H, 
Holmes, Mrs. Enderssohn, Madame and Signor F, Lablache, with other 
distinguished Artists. LErard’s Pianofortes will be used. Subscription, 
10s, 6d.; Ditto, Reserved Seat, 15s.; Ticket, for either Matinée, 7s.; 
Reserved Seat, 10s, 6d.; to be had at Ebers’s Library, Old Bond-street, 
and of Mrs, John Macfarren, 40, Stanhope-strect, Park-place, Regent’s- 
park, 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 

her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Wednesday, June 21st, when she will perform for the first 
time, BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO IN G MAJOR, and other picces. 
Miss Goddard will be assisted by a complete orchestra, and by several 
eminent vocal and instrumental performers, Full particulars will be 
shortly announced, 


66 Rv BRITANNIA,” with Variations for the 
Pianoforte.—Composed by Brinley Richards. Dedicated to, and 
layed by Miss Arabella Goddard, with distinguished success, Price 4s, 
This popular morceau will be played by Mr. Brinley Richards, at Mr, 
Ransford’s Benefit at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on Wednesday 
evening, May 8rd, and is published only by Wessel and Co., 229, 
Regent-street. 
MADAME NISSEN SALOMAN begs to announce that 
she has arrived in London for the season. All communications for 
concerts, &¢., &., to be addressed to her residence, 48, Duke-street, 
St. James’s, 


ANTED.—In one of the principal cities in the West 

of England, an experienced Tuner (for out of doors), Satisfactory 

references as to ability and character will be required, Address M, G., 
Post Office, Bath. 


MADLLE E. ST. MARC begs to inform her Friends 
and Pupils, that she has removed to 70, Torrington-square. 


HERS REICHART begs to announce that he has 
removed to 28, Manchester-street, Manchester-square. 


HEE8 HILDEBRAND ROMBERG begs to announce 
that he has returned to town. For professional engagements address 
to Messrs. Cramer and Beale, 201, Regent-street. 



































HE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION.— 

Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M, Williams), Mr. Lockey, 

Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H, Phillips. All communications relative to en- 

gagements in town. or country, to be made to the Secretary, R. Carte, 
100, New Bond Street, 
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pat ee, PN ROYAL LETTERS 
5 ere PATENT, 


PRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTES, with Parent 
Metattic Entrre Frame, for all Climates, and New Roya 
Viotorta Repeat. Pianists, and the Musieal World, are respectfully 
invited to inspect and test these Pianofortes, which have now attained 
the long-sought properties of permanence, quantity, and quality of tone, 
standing well in tune, with the most prompt and light touch. The pur- 
chasers of Pianos have now the advantage of selecting an Instrument to 
their own taste, which, being of itself. permanent, can be sent to any 
distance without injurious effects. The great improvements taking place 
around us in the mechanical arts and manufactures, has rendered it 
necessary that the Pianoforte should be included in the number. The 
difficult obstacles to conquer in the making of Pianos is, without doubt, 
that which results from the pressure occasioned by the extreme tension 
on the strings, and also from the dryness or humidity of the atmosphere, 
causing the wood placed at the back to expand, sometimes to unglue, and 
always to force them to rest upon the sounding-board, rendering the 
instrument (sooner or later) valueless, and significantly expressed by the 
common observation of “ My Piano has lost its tone!” The defects of 
the ordinary, inefficient, and too weak construction in wood—or with 
metallic plates—is completely superseded by WOOLLEY’S PATENT 
METALLIC ENTIRE FRAME, FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
The frame consists of an entire construction of iron, preventing the 
possibility of the least shrinking in any direction, and producing positive 
permanence ; a frame of wood is also attached to the iron, which gives it 
the desired quality of fulness, and greatly increased duration, It is 
obvious that any thickness of stringing can be put on these frames, 
without fear of giving way—the tone is i 1 in volume—is re: 
perfect in quality—and from the enormons resistance contained in the 
frame, the strings throw off their “ Real Harmonics.”—MEcHANISM.— 
THE NEW ROYAL VICTORIA REPEAT, The power of tone and 
resistance in the frame, suggests the desirability of a very powerful blow 
in the hammer, ‘This is completely effected by the “New Royal Victoria 
Repeat ;”. the addition to these Pianos having a blow much more powerful 
than any hitherto produced—combining all the requisites of force, ease, 
variety of light and shade, superior damping, perfect check, and an un- 
tiring repetition, which is produced from an action not likely to get out 
of order, Mr. Woolley begs to draw attention to the applause which 
M. Billet elicited at his Classical Concerts at St. Martin’s Hall, for the 
beautiful intonation of this instrument. These Pianos may be seen and 
purchased at L. L, Lee’s Warerooms, 48, Albemarle-street, London ; 
and all the principal Provincial Towns, Woolley and Co., Patentees 
and Manufacturers, 


and I. ERAT, PATENT HARP MANUFACTURERS, 
* 23, Berners-street, Oxford-street, beg to inform the nobility, gentry, 
and the public, that they are now manufacturing a light and elegant, 
small-sized, double-movement HARP, strongly recommended by the 
faculty for the use of young ladies and those of delicate health, the large 
Harp being found much too heavy for general practice. A large assort- 
ment of instruments, harps, and pianofortes, for sale or hire on moderate 
terms, Harps and pianos taken in exchange. Repairs of all kinds exe- 
cuted. The suspension sounding board, as invented by I. and I. Erat for 
N. C, Bochsa; see his First Six Weeks’ Instruction for the Harp. 
Tunings attended to. Strings and every requisite always on hand, 


OMAN VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, AND 
GUITAR STRINGS. J. HART, of 14, Princes-street, Soho, begs to 
inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that, in 
consequence of the great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman 
Strings, he has made arrangements with his string-makers in Rome, to 
send a fresh consignment every two months, when he hopes for a con- 
tinuance of that liberal support he has so long enjoyed J. H. has the 
largest collection of Cremona and other Instruments in England, ranging 
in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas. Instruments repaired in the best 
manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart’s celebrated Violin-holder, and 
all articles appertaining to the above instruments. JOHN HART, 14, 
Princes-street, Soho, 
ME. FRANK BODDA begs to inform his Friends and 
Pupils he has removed to No. 2, Nottingham-terrace, York Gate, 
Regent’s-park, ( 
HERR ERNST requests that all letters and communica- 


tions for him may be .addressed to a pan and Co., 50, New 
Bond-street—until May 8, when Herr Ernst will return from Dublin. 























PHILHARMONIC ROOMS, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street.—'These elegant, commodious, and fashionable Rooms, capable 
of containing upwards of 1000 persons, are open to ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts, Entertainments, Public Meetings, &c. For terms, address to 
Mr. CHARLES COTTON, proprietor, as above, where also all letters, 
respecting engagements, &c., for him are requested to be addressed. 


UTY OFF TEA.—On and after the 6th of April, 
all our prices will be again reduced 4d. per pound, as the following 
list will show :—Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d.,2s 10d., 3s. Od., 3s. 2d., 8s. 4d., 
and 3s. 8d. Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, of extraordinary quality 
and strength, 4s. Od.; Former Price, 48, 4d. Strong Green Tea, 
2s. 8d., 3s, Od., 3s, 4d., 3s, 8d., 4s. Od., 4s. 4d., 48. 8d., and 5s. Od.; 
Good Coffee, 11d., 11}d., and 1s. Prime Coffee, 1s. 1d, ‘Is. 2d, 
1s, 3d, Rich Mocha Coffee, 1s. 4d. Rare Choice Old Mocha, (20 years 
old) 1s. 6d. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any Railway 
Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. and upwards. 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London, A general Price-Current, sent post free, 
on application, Sugars are supplied at market prices. 


Rupatt, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 

STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Mannfactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


HE SAXOPHONE.—Ruvupatt, Ross, Carre, and Co., 
100, New Bond-strect, sole agents in this country for M, Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beantiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
earry to the highest degree of perfection, Ja voia expressive,”—Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


OLLMICK.—Messrs. Boosey and Sons have just pub- 

lished Four New Morceaux for Pianoforte, by Herr Gollmick, of 
the most attractive character:—1. Chanson 4 boire; 2. Farewell, a 
transcription of a celebrated song; 3. German Volkslied; 4. Minerva, 
Grande Valse, asa solo and duet. Also, another edition of the same 
author’s celebrated Europa-Galop de Concert, Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


4 hem NEW ITALIAN SONGS and DUETS by GOR- 

DIGIANI, published this day by Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
1. O Miei Pensier, Canto Popolare, 1s, 6d. 

Esicenza, idem idem, 1s. 6d, 

8. La Ciambella idem idem, 1s. 6d. 

4. LaPipadel Nonno, idem idem, 1s. 6d, 

5, Ancora t’? amo, idem idem, 1s, 6d, 

7 

8 

















sd 


6. Il Nome di mia Madre, Canto Popolare, 1s, 6d; 
. Canto e Ballo, Scena a due Voci, 2s. 
. La Cerca, Duettino, 1s, 6d, 
9. Il Maggio, Notturnino a due Voci, 2s, 
0. Pastorale, a due Voci, 2s. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


(yoP DEFEND THE RIGHT !—Inscribed to Admiral 
Sir C. Napier, by Gzorge Lintry, 2s. (post free for stamps.) 
John Shepherd, Newgate-street. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Signor Orsini’s Cabaletta, T’AMO, 

introduced by Madlle. Crespi, with great success, in the Opera of 
L’ Elisir d@’ Amore. Wood and Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, end Aberdeen ; 
and Campbell, Ransford and Co., 53, New Bond-street, London. 


AURENTS VILIKINS WALTZ.—The applause 
which has greeted the performance of this Waltz every evening 
during the last week at the Argyll Rooms, has been quite unprecedented. 
Is now published, with a comic illustration by Brandard, price 3s. 
The band parts will be ready on Tuesday, price 5s. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street, 
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HARMONIUM MUSIC. 


Just Published, Nos, 1 to 12 of 
CHAPPELL’S HARMONIUM JOURNAL, 


BEING A SELECTION OF 
CELEBRATED OPERATIC AND SACRED SUBJECTS, 
Arranged expressly for the Harmonium, by Dr. Rimpavtt. 
Price of Each Number, 2s. 
ALSO A SELECTION OF 


FAVOURITE PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, 


Arranged for the Harmonium, price 2s. 6d.; and as Duets for the 
Harmonium and Pianoforte, by Panseron, 
BEETHOVEN'S ADELAIDA, Price 4s., and BEETHOVEN’S CELELRATED 
ANDANTE, Price 4s. 
OSBORNE’S SUMMER’S EVE. ’ 
Just Published, by this popular Composer, price 3s., a Companion to his 
“Eventne Dew” and “SUNBEAM.” 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


MEYERBEER'S NEW OPERA.—Unauthorised 

Editions of portions of my Works having appeared, I hereby give 
Notice, that I have sold the Copyright for the British Dominions of my 
New Opera, L’7ETOILE DU NORD, to Messrs. ChamER, BEALE and 
Co., of Regent-street, and they and Mr. Chappell, of New Bond-street, 
alone in England, have my authority to publish any of the Music of 
L’Etoile du Nord, including also, those Pieces from the Camp of Silesia 
that I have introduced into the Opera of L’Etoile du Nord. I have 
also accorded to them the Right of Publishing my Marche aux Flambeaux, 
and the Ninety-first Psalm that I have composed.—Paris, March 30, 1854. 

GIAcoMO MEYERBEER. 


VETS— 
Silas, 
Silas. 
Silas, 
Silas, 
Rossini. 
Meyerbeer. 
Oesten. 
Blumenthal. 
Blumenthal. 








EW PIANOFO 
Marche Turque 
Duet Nol, Op. 23... Sey 
Duet in C major, No. 3, Op. 23 
Duet in A minor, No. 4, Op. 20 
March composed for the Sultan 
Marche aux Flambeaux, 5s. ... ree! 
Fantasie de Salon from “Le Prophéte” 
Marche des Slovaques ... > a 
La Source, Caprice 
Marche Militaire Blumenthal. 
Estelle ... te ne a in ... B. Richards, 

Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


| Paden and CO”8 LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


RTE D 





Mendelssohn.— Wedding March, full score .., = 
me » orchestra parts a se 
Mendelssohn.—Cantata, “To the Sons of Art,” arranged as 
Pianoforte Duet .,. as sae ove aa 
Fanny Hensel (née Mendelssohn Bartholdy).— Song without 
Words (as performed by W. Sterndale Bennett), Piano- 
forte Solo sais she wee oe Te 
Scarlattii—Sonata for Pianoforte (as performed by Malle. Clauss), 
CO et) Valses Mélancoliques, for Pianoforte (Posthumous 
Work) ... Sk kan ees owe eve 
Evers, C.—La Coquette, Piéce de Salon an 
Chipp, E. J.—3 Romances for Pianoforte ... nee Be 
Schramm, C.—Grand Fantasia on “God save the Queen,” for 
Pianoforte (left hand only) sep 00 a 
Schallehn, H.—Galopade, “Death or Glory” (dedicated to the 
Officers of the 17th Lancers) er sha ne 
Schallehn, H.—The Julie Polkas, Pianoforte and Cornet 
Schallehn, H.—The Rosalien Waltzes, ditto ae 
Kalozdy.— Marionette Quadrilies, ditto 
Kalozdy.—Rococo Polka, ditto 
Lichtenstein, G.—Fantaisie Hongrois, Pianoforte 
Egghard, Jules.—Chanson Erotique, Pianoforte ‘ ate 
Lindpaintner.—“ Stars of Night,” Canon for Soprano, Tenor, and 
Bass, with Pianoforte ue dee im i 
Dirrner, J.—3 Songs (dedicated to Herr Formes) 
» singly, each an a00 
McDermott, T. H.—6 Songs, with Pianoforte pate 
: s singly, each .., see 
Dixon, R. W.—2 Four Part Songs, Score and Parts .., 
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(j BEAL GOD OF HOSTS: Hymn for the Fast Day. 

Price 1s. Words and Music by Tomas Lioyp Fow1r. Clergy- 
men may obtain copies of the words, gratis, for their Congregations, on 
application to J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, 


i. pee! READY.—ORATORIOS, NOVELLO’S 

OCTAVO EDITION.—In a new handsome binding, whole scarlet 
cloth, gilt. 

Haydn’s “Creation” ... aie 

Handel’s “Messiah” ... wes 

“ Judas Maccabeus” ... 4s, 

“ Samson ” ot 4s, 


just PUBLISHED.—NOVELLO’S ANALYSIS OF 
VOCAL RUDIMENTS, by Question and Answer, 18mo., price 6d. 
sewed, 1s. cloth. 
“T must begin with rudiments of art, 
To teach you Gamut in a briefer sort, 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual, 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade: 
And there it is in writing, fairly drawn.” —Shakspere. 


Novello: London and New York. 


... Price 3s, 
ait 4s, 
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6é y= ! ‘TIS A SPELL:” Romance, sung by Mr. 

ELLIOT GALER, with nightly double encores, in Duggan’s 
successful of “ Léonie,” as performed at Drury-lane Theatre. 
“The gem of the opera was a delicious little romance, ‘Yes! ’tis a spell,’ 
which was twice encored. This will, unquestionably, become one of the 
popular songs of the season.” —Sunday Times. Campbell, Ransford, and 
Co., 58, New Bond-street. 


NEW APPROPRIATE SONG, by Capra ARM- 
STRONG.—* WARRIORS OF THE WAVE,” splendidly illus- 
trated with a portrait of Nelson in colours. Price 3s, 





I. 
I sing of England’s glory, of her glory and her pride; 
For I toast the true, who fight in blue, upon old Neptune’s tide ; 
Britannia’s sons of battle, who Vict’ry’s laurels reap, 
At valour’s shrine, in ev’ry clime, as pilgrims of the Deep. 
Then here’s to each érue blue one, with three times three—hip, hip! 
Whose freehold is the Ocean, and whose homestead is a Ship. 

II. 
There’s not a wave in any sea but British tars have plough’d; 
There’s not a shore but’s heard the roar of Britain’s thunders loud ; 
There’s not a tongue but’s quick to tell how valiantly they fight ; 
Nor woman’s eye but beams with joy when sailors heave in sight. 
Then here's to each true blue one, with three times three—hip, hip! 
Whose freehold is the Ocean, and whose homestead is a Ship. 

III. . 
Yes, England’s floating bulwarks, bathed with her Netson’s blood, 
Shall nobly ride, in conqu’ring pride, sole rulers of the flood ; 
To their Queen and country, that home they'd die to save, 
Their birth-isle dear, that loves to rear the beauteous and the brave. 
Then here’s to each true blue one, with three times three—hip, hip! 
Whose freehold is the Ocean, and whose homestead is a Ship. 


By the same author, “WELLINGTON’S MARCH OF VICTORY,” 
with portrait of Wellington, 2s. 6d. 


MADAME MONTIGNANI’S COMPOSITIONS, 





Six Melodies en forme d’Etudes 

Nuits d’Italie—Cantilene 

Pensée d’une Jeune Fille 

Souvenir d’Italie—Air Variée 

Allegrezza Etude ie foo 

La Festa—Morceau brillante .., 

Premier Amour, Romance Ke oh ne 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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